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Editorial Paragraphs 


Undermining the Two-Party System 


a like every other human activity, 
goes by the map. Our two-party system, main- 
tained with only minor let-downs through a century 
of caucuses and conventions, is the result of geo- 
graphic breadth rather than of constitutional nar- 
rowness. The vast area of the United States, while 
admitting plenty of local and sectional political 
unsettlements, has inhibited most of these variants 
from growing to national proportions because of the 
expense and difficulty of building political organiza- 
tions as broad as the country itself. 

Yet the record of these minor organizations in 
American politics is by no means sterile. Though 
they seldom win electoral votes and have sent 
relatively few representatives to Congress, they 
have been prolific of ideas. In the end, the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties have stunted the growth 
of minor parties by stealing, not only their thunder, 
but also the standing room on which majorities 
might eventually have grown, if the little fellows 
had been left in undisturbed possession of the issues 
they staked out. 

For example, take the case of La Follette and his 
programs through only sixteen years of an evolution 
in social politics which began with the fight over the 
adoption of the Constitution. The Wisconsin plat- 
forms of 1908 and 1912, rejected by the Republican 
National Conventions of those years by overwhelm- 
ing votes, included nineteen planks subsequently 
enacted into law. Among these were: enlarged pow- 
ers for the Interstate Commerce Commission, tariff 
commission, physical valuation of railroads, direct 
election of United States Senators, regulation of 
telephone and telegraph rates, creation of a Depart- 
ment of Labor, publicity for campaign contributions 
and expenditures, eight-hour day for Government 
employees, Federal trade commission, parcel post, 
Alaskan railroad, woman suffrage, income tax, and 
Federal inheritance tax. Republican leaders who 
refused to accept these innovations in convention 


lived to whip them through Congress. The fervor of 
insurgents incubates new ideas as party regularity 
never can. 

In this year of grace and excitement, the Con- 
ference for Progressive Political Action has netted 
all minor political movements in the hope that an 
effective third party may result. The fish are of 
many colors and shapes, including sluggish farmer- 
labor hybrids, old and rusty Marxian Socialists, 
darting Communists of small size but feverish 
activity, and a few somewhat dazed representatives 
of the progressive school. Each variety tends natu- 
rally to herd with its own kind, often fighting to a 
finish there because it sets more store by conviction 
than compromise. Messiahs rarely compromise. 
Merged thus hastily into a larger group, can these 
enthusiasts hang together? How long will hope re- 
main, and how long can men who have fought and 
bled to attain group leaderships follow anyone, even 
Battling Bob? The centripetal influence is clearly 
opportunist and transient, while the centrifugal 
influences are both deep-seated and persistent. 
Obviously, an enduring third party is not likely to 
result immediately from this campaign. 

Still, in the long process of political trial and 
error, the Cleveland merger may be accepted as 
an inevitable step in the creation of such a party. 
Just as the two-party system in Congress has been 
dictated largely by geography and economy in the 
past, so the increasing ease and speed of communica- 
tion, which frees political organizations somewhat 
from the inhibitions of space and time, tends to break 
down the barriers against third-party success. 
Sectional and class unrest travel more rapidly 
than ever, and radio, no doubt, will speed up that 
process as well as others. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the end of the 
two-party system approaches. Congressional blocs 
which in various combinations dominated legislation 
during the last session are themselves evidence of 
this decline as well as its agents. Some day, the 
House of Representatives may have as many 
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battling groups as the French Chamber. That sad 
future may be a long way off; but, actually, the last 
Congress saw a three-party division of the House 
and Senate (with the La Follette group as the 
third element) almost as rigid as the division 
that exists in the British Parliament, where neither 
Laborites, Liberals, or Conservatives approach a 
majority. Dour as this distant prospect is to many, 
we must accept its possibility. The two-party 
system, though admirably suited to a broad and 
comparatively simple social structure, appears 
inadequate to satisfy the more varied political aspira- 
tions of a mixed industrial and agricultural 
society troubled by the losses and gains of the most 
frightful war in history. 


In Tammany’s Show Window 
| lesensnrentari tasting after a long drought the 


sweet waters of public approval in the case of 
Governor “Al” Smith, and glimpsing, though afar 
off, the glory of producing a presidential candidate, 
appears to be continuing its “be good and make 
good” policy. Judge Olvany, the newly chosen boss, 
is something new in Tammany leaders — a man of 
education with a creditable record in public office. 

Though the morals of Tammany may rise and 
fall in the future, as they have in the past, the truth 
is that Tammany now has every incentive to go 
straight. The recent Democratic Convention not 
only brought Tammany into the spotlight of na- 
tional politics as never before, but it also proved 
conclusively that the unterrified democracy of the 
South and West can repel a Tammany charge no 
matter how well the attack is organized. Tammany, 
therefore, can hardly extend its sphere of influence 
except on the basis of merit. It must win back the 
ground lost through trying to rush the New York 
convention off its feet; it must play the game fairly 
and squarely for Davis, and it must keep its own 
docryard clean enough to stand inspection by a 
critical electorate. 

New York City has practically accepted Tam- 
many for better or worse; but years of well-doing 
will be required to offset the anti-Tammany bias 
outside the metropolis. That is the new leader’s 
opportunity, and it is unique in the sense that none 
of his predecessors has been able to point to a record 
like that of “Al” Smith to advertise Tammany as 
something more than a den of corruption. 


Security 


HE Inter-Allied Conference now being held 

in London is primarily a banking conference. 
The leading figures, it is true, are Premiers and 
governmental representatives, but the two factors 
which are holding the center of the stage are 
international banking interests on one side, and 
French national aspirations on the other. In each 
camp, thought of security is uppermost, the bankers 


asking security for a loan, Herriot demanding ter- 
ritorial and economic security for France. To 
reconcile these demands, the best minds of Europe, 
assisted by American observers, are striving; but 
as Secretary Hughes has tersely stated, “All dis- 
cussions will be futile unless the arrangements 
ultimately made satisfy the investing public.” 

The Dawes recommendation for a settlement of 
the reparations problem is predicated on a loan of 
some $200,000,000 to Germany, partially for a new 
bank of issue, partially for payments on the costs 
of the armies of occupation, and partially for 
financing deliveries in kind to the Allies. This sum 
of money must be raised in Europe and the United 
States, and inasmuch as the United States primarily 
and Great Britain secondarily are the great reser- 
voirs of capital, it is to them that Europe must look 


for the major portion. 


The Government of the United States is no longer 
in the business of loaning money. Therefore, the 
$100,000,000 which is estimated to be the share of 
this country must be loaned by private banking 
interests. The interests in turn have to raise capital 
by the sale of bonds to private individuals. Those 
individuals will not part from their savings unless 
convinced that there is adequate security. 

What are the factors that enter into this problem 
of security? In the first place, the bonds are, from 
last reports, to be given a prior lien on all Ger- 
many’s assets. That would appear to be ample. But 
it was only a short time ago when Germany was 
practically bankrupt, and when payments on the 
reparations account were negligible. This was due 
to the occupation of the Ruhr and the strangulation 
of Germany’s economic life. The occupation of the 
Ruhr followed a decision by the Reparations Com- 
mission, controlled by France, that Germany was 
in default on the schedule of payments laid down 
for her by that commission. The Dawes recommen- 
dation proposes a revised schedule of payments, but 
does not specify who shall determine, if Germany 
should default on that schedule, whether the de- 
fault was willful or inevitable. Neither does it 
specify what military or economic sanctions shall 
be applied. 

Many experts are convinced that the burden on 
Germany will still be too drastic. They therefore 
predict a new default within a few years. With this 
definite possibility in mind, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to know in advance what tribunal wil! sit 
in judgment and what punishment it may mete out. 
Should there be a repetition of the Ruhr episode, 
or should there be an attempt by France to enforce 
payment by a single-handed military invasion, 
economic chaos in Germany or even another Euro- 
pean war might result. These are the factors of un- 
certainty which the international bankers now 
behind the scenes must insist on having determined. 
before they can-go to their public for money. 
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Complex as the problem is from an economic 
point of view, it is even more complex when the 
political difficulties of the different participants are 
considered. Herriot’s position is extremely wabbly. 
Much as he might wish personally to reach an 
accord satisfactory to the banking interests as repre- 
sented by MacDonald, he cannot ignore the con- 
stant nagging of the French Nationalists, headed by 
Poincaré. His margin of support in the French Cham- 
ber is too tenuous to allow his scrapping the prefer- 
ential position that France has built up for herself 
on the Continent by virtue of control of the Repara- 
tions Commission, occupation of the Ruhr, and the 
most powerful army in the world. He must remem- 
ber that physical security for the future is still up- 
permost in the French mind, and that the average 
Frenchman still prefers to rest his case on an 
unbeatable army rather than on the promises of in- 
ternational assistance that may or may not mate- 
rialize. He, personally, would be willing to sacrifice 
much if he could produce some immediate tangible 
gain, but even the latter is denied him by Mac- 
Donald’s prudent refusal to combine a discussion of 
inter-allied debt with the Dawes Report, or to 
sanction any degree of permanent French control 
in the Ruhr. His path is indeed thorny. 

MacDonald, on the other hand, is a minority 
Premier, in office only through the sufferance of the 
Liberal party. To date, his Labor policies have pro- 
duced no cures for Great Britain’s greatest prob- 
lem, unemployment. A practical settlement of the 
reparations problem, a resultant widening of for- 
eign markets and the restoration of foreign trade; 
these combined form the panacea of the Labor 
Government. To date, they remain unfulfilled. The 
London conference is MacDonald’s star of hope. If 
it fails, his Liberal support will not stay by him. 

The London conference means more, however, 
than the political future of MacDonald or Herriot, 
more than the security of a loan or the security of 
France. If it should fail in its efforts to give prac- 
tical effect to the Dawes Report, that failure would, 
to quote Secretary Hughes again, “invite chaos.” 
With the security of Europe, of European civiliza- 
tion, at stake, it is inconceivable that a sane way 
out will not be found. 


King Wheat Revives 


VERNIGHT, the American grain farmer took 
the first column, first page, away from the 
presidential candidates and the Olympics champions. 
The weather helped him do it by damaging the 
Canadian grain crop enough to start a bull move- 
ment so strong that American crop values rose a 
billion dollars in a single day. But the embattled 
grain farmers, codperatively organized in the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, shopping 
around for bargains, took a decisive grip on public 
notice by arranging to buy $26,000,000 worth of 


elevators. Not bad for an industry recently described 
as desperately hard up. 

No sooner had news of this little deal appeared 
than everyone with grain elevators to sell flocked 
to the Federation’s doorstep. The $26,000,000 
included only the larger elevator interests; 1,062 
other elevator corporations are now clamoring to 
be taken into the farmers’ merger. From which it 
may be gathered that the elevator business has not 
been prosperous. That is true; and all over the 
country farmers are rising to remark that the 
Federation is headed toward failure. These critics 
say the elevators are not worth the money, that the 
Government should investigate the stock selling 
plan, and that farmers’ codperatives should feel 
their way gradually toward control of marketing 
instead of rushing headlong into such a gigantic 
enterprise. 

Proponents of the plan base their calculations on 
the successes scored by fruit growers in California, 
tobacco growers in Kentucky, and dairymen in 
many parts of the country. It must be admitted, the 
prospective purchasers have acted at an opportune 
moment, when prices have just started to mend and 
the adverse situation in the grain trade at last 1s 
yielding to happier influences. But even so, every- 
thing depends upon the management. Those co- 
operatives which prosper in this country hire 
competent executives at high salaries, while those 
that fail usually will be found to have cut the 
corners on export service. If the Farm Bureau 
Federation succeeds in this vast new venture, it 
will be because of executive ability and not because 
of codperative idealism. The Federation project 
will go over, not because one hundred thousand 
or one million farmers are shipping their grain to 
their own elevators, but because some highly quali- 
fied man is directing the storing and marketing 
of their grain in their interest. 

Meantime, the new grain prices stand as indis- 
putable evidence that the most laggard of economic 
activities has at last turned the corner toward 
better times. Apparently, the price advance is based 
upon the prospect of relative scarcity, and as such 
is not to be too highly applauded, since plenty is 
the hall mark of true, as against specious, prosperity. 
However, our farmers have been producing wheat 
at a loss for at least two years, and the advance no 
doubt reflects lessened production due to cost 
pressure as well as foreign crop statistics. Certainly, 
it was high time that the disparity too long existing 
between the prices of farm products and manufac- 
tured goods be diminished. No national well-being 
can last that does not include the farmer, and all 
townspeople who put national welfare ahead of 
petty advantage agree in hoping that the farmets 
will both deserve and win success in their ambitious 
codperative undertakings. But to do so, they must 
put sound management ahead of polemics. 
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No Bureaucrats 


i world waits a-tiptoe for more light from 
Senator La Follette and his brother statesmen 
on the plank in the Progressive platform recommend- 
ing “Public ownership of railroads with democratic 
operation, with definite safeguards against bureau- 
cratic control.” Mr. La Follette is ingenious, and 
without doubt knows exactly how to double over- 
night the number of Federal employees without 
running the risk of creating a new bureaucracy. 
So far, he has not told us how to do it, and nobody 
else in the world knows the secret. 


Surprises Are in Store 
O*X August 11, Mr. John W. Davis will learn 


to his intense surprise that he has been nomi- 
nated for the Presidency by the Democratic party 
in convention assembled. 

On August 14, President Calvin Coolidge will 
be startled and amazed by the unveiling of the 
secret that the Republican party has chosen him 
to succeed himself. 

On August 18 and 21, unless all signs fail, the 
news will be broken to Mr. Charles W. Bryan and Mr. 
Charles G. Dawes, respectively, that their parties 
have nominated them for the vice presidency. 

We do these things so well in America. One can 
imagine the antique pageantry of the scene: The 
candidate in his frock coat anxiously awaiting the 
arrival of the heralds; the heralds themselves, if 
Republicans, richly dressed in the uniform of the 
Old Guard, white gaiters and breeches, red coats, and 
tall bearskin helmets, crying above the fanfare of 
trumpets: “Oyez, oyez, oyez!” To their announce- 
ment, the candidate replies somewhat as follows: 
“Unaccustomed as I am to public swearing — 
I mean speaking — the occasion demands that I 
should reply briefly to this great honor. A Swede 
was talking one day to an Irishman, and a colored 
man came by. His name was Rastus, and the 
Swede, Ole, said to Pat...” 

Imagine the scene in the quaint old cathedral city 
of Lincoln, Nebraska. Governor Bryan, wearing 
the conventional skullcap, and surrounded by his 
Knights of the Rotary Table, receives the heralds 
of democracy. The first of them is clothed in a 
flowing white robe, masked and hooded. In his right 
hand he carries a phosphorescent cross. The second 
of them is in what Mrs. Malaprop called “the gar- 
bage of a monk”’; his is a crafty face. The third, by 
his black sombrero and drooping mustaches, repre- 
sents the chivalry of the Solid Soviets; and the 
fourth, in a white tie, frock coat, stovepipe hat, and 
black gloves, symbolizes Wilson idealism. 

The spokesman speaks: “Hail, Governor! On 
behalf of the Dimmicrats of America in convention 
assembled, we wish to notify you that they have 
chosen, for the great office of Vice President, one 





who... (thirty-eight minutes elapse, during 
which Governor Bryan is described as seen through 
a glass darkly) a man who . . . (fourteen minutes 
more) a statesman who never ...” (six min- 
utes of peroration), then climax: “Charles W. 
Bryan!” 

The Knights of the Rotary Table stage a demon- 
stration lasting one hour and thirty-one minutes. 
The cathedral bells chime. The whistle of the 
pickle factory blows B-R-Y-A-N in Morse code. 
The Governor is pale with surprise. 

“Not me?” he gasps to the spokesman. 

“Yes, you!” 

“For Vice President?” 

“For Vice President!” 

“You don’t mean it!” 

“T do mean it!” 

When quiet has been restored, the Governor re- 
moves his headdress, and takes thirteen pages of 
foolscap from his pistol pocket. He begins: 

“This great honor done me by the democracy of 
America comes as a complete surprise, a bolt from 
the blue. It reminds me of a story. There was 
a colored man in our town named Rastus, and one 
day he was going down the street, and he saw a 
Swede, named Ole, talking to an Irishman he knew. 
Pat says toOle...” 

After all, perhaps La Follette was right about 
these ceremonies. 


A Great Crew 
1. Yale crew, having defeated Pennsylvania, 


Columbia, Cornell, and Princeton in two-mile 
races, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Un- 
dine Barge Club, the New York Athletic Club, 
Pennsylvania, the Navy Junior Varsity, the Navy 
Varsity, and the Navy veterans in mile and a quar- 
ter races, and Harvard in the four-mile race at New 
London, has rounded out its remarkable career by 
winning the Olympics championship, defeating the 
crews of Canada, Holland, England, France, and 
Argentina. 

It is doubtful if any eight-oared crew ever demon- 
strated such consistent superiority. A great crew at 
any distance, it was essentially a racing crew with 
those qualities of reserve strength, confidence, and 
courage which distinguish a winning crew from one 
that is merely fast. A superb technique, a complete 
mastery of the stroke, unison as perfect as eight 
men have yet attained, all these, without the moral 
qualities of a “great crew,” would not have carried 
them successfully through such a racing season. 
Only once in a generation or so do we get an athletic 
combination in a class with the Yale crew of 1924. 
Our hats are off to the young men who have finished 
the season in a blaze of glory — and Paris. What- 
ever life holds for them in the future, they have 
lived great moments. They may count themselves 
among the happy warriors of their generation. 
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The Reappearance of Caillaux 
By Naboth Hedin 


leaders who were most unpopular during the 

war. In England, the Government is headed 
by a Scotch Socialist who five years ago was one of 
the political untouchables. South Africa has ac- 
cepted Herzog as its leader in place of Smuts. In this 
country, eyes are turned again toward Senator 
Robert M. La Follette who, during the war, was as 
taboo as Ramsay MacDonald, and in France, there 
is serious talk of a return to open leadership of a 
former Premier, Joseph Caillaux, who not only 
spent two of the war years in jail under charges of 
having indulged in treasonable opposition to a 
fight to the limit, but who was convicted after it 
was over by the highest court in the land. How this 
change in public sentiment has come about will be 
an interesting subject for future historians. 

When they come to write about the French anti- 
war leader, they will find more materials tending to 
show why he should have been a life member of the 
French penal colony at Cayenne on the coast of 
South America than documents justifying his re- 
turning popularity. Few men have given rise to such 
conflicting interpretations. Of his demerits, the 
newspapers of the past two decades, the court 
records, and many of the diplomatic “dossiers” 
have been full. He has almost always had an un- 
favorable press, both in his own country and in 
Great Britain, and of their uncomplimentary opin- 
ions, our own newspapers have naturally repro- 
duced the echoes. The most common impression of 
him seems to be that he is a political blackguard, 
an unscrupulous financier who has played the stock 
market and the political game simultaneously, using 
his trumps in the one to win in the other, an asso- 
ciate of crooks, grafters, traitors, and murderous 
women, a social renegade who has turned from the 
class in which he was born to lead the masses toward 
revolution and pillage. To cap the climax, came 
reports of his “defeatist” activities during the war: 
projects to bring about a premature peace; then his 
incarceration and the exposure of his connections 
with adventurers who had received German money 
and who were shot as traitors, and, finally, his own 
conviction before the Senate sitting as the High 
Court, and a sentence to loss of civic rights and 
exile from Paris for a term of years. That judgment 
was either too severe or too mild. If he had com- 
mitted treason, he, too, should have been shot. If he 
had not, he should have been acquitted. 

Convincing as these records may seem, they do 
not account for the current fact that though unable 
to either vote or hold office himself, he was allowed 


Ties is an era of rehabilitation for the political 


by public opinion to take part in the preélection 
campaign. Alternately assailed physically by the 
reactionary royalists and carried in triumph by the 
exultant radicals, he addressed monster mass meet- 
ings in the provinces and was hailed as the coming 
financial savior of his country. Most important of 
all, his partisans won the election. His close friends 
and companions are now the responsible ministers 
of France. For his benefit, they have driven Alex- 
andre Millerand from the President’s chair and have 
passed a general amnesty law which they feared M. 
Millerand would not sign. The clause that named 
Caillaux received a majority of 102 in the Chamber 
of Deputies. 


HY all this deference to an ex-convict, a dis- 

graced ex-minister, a discredited “‘defeatist,” 
while such super-patriots as Georges Clemenceau 
and Raymond Poincaré are either half forgotten or 
repudiated? Much water must have passed over the 
dam while the miller slept. Why doesn’t Joseph 
Caillaux stay in oblivion instead of bobbing back 
after defeat like Ramsay MacDonald, Robert M. 
La Follette, and William Jennings Bryan? 

First of all, Caillaux is to the manner born. He 
himself boasts that he was born a millionaire, using 
that fact to explain his present fortune. Unlike so 
many other figures in current French political life, 
Doumergue, Briand, Viviani, and Millerand, he 
did not enter the political and social scale at the 
bottom, becoming more and more content with 
things as they are as he climbed from rung to rung. 
His evolution has gone the other way. His father 
was a railroad president, a Senator, and a Minister. 
Already, as a boy, Joseph Caillaux lived in the 
Ministry of Finance, which is part of the palace of 
the Louvre, where he himself has since been the 
host so many times. 

Among demagogues, he represents a rare, yet an 
understandable type. None of the low tricks for 
him. Never has he given up for political purposes 
his fine linen, his well-cut clothes, his elegant man- 
ners, his aristocratic gestures. They fit him as 
naturally as slouchy garments do men of humbler 
origin, the Jaurés, the Briands, the Herriots. To 
account for his case, Mr. Frederick E. Venn must 
write another chapter in the style of Machiavelli. 

But despite his dandyism, his haughty manners, 
Joseph Caillaux has for the French public an un- 
mistakable attraction. There is something of their 
“ Roi-Soleil”” — a Bourbon touch of magnificence — 
in this republican leader. His insolence is nothing 
short of regal. Once, when he had made a driving 
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speech in favor of the income tax, he opened his coat 
as he descended the tribune and, facing the howling 
Conservatives to the Right, while the Left was 
applauding, he slapped his vest where the average 
Frenchman carries his bill folder, thus intimating 
that his opponents would have to pay up. During 
the trial of his wife for the murder of a newspaper 
editor who had attacked him, he insisted on being 
addressed by the judges and everyone else as “Mr. 
President,” by virtue of having been Premier. In 
fact, when he first arrived at the police station 
where his wife was held a prisoner, immediately 
after the tragedy, he was not too preoccupied to 
say to the doorkeeper, “You might salute. I am the 
Minister of Finance.” His egotism, like that of 
Louis XIV, seems boundless, and the famous phrase 
of the Seventeenth Century autocrat, “L’ Etat, c’est 


Moi,” he is capable of recasting into, “La Répub- . 


lique, c'est Moi!” 

But while proud as Lucifer and vainglorious as 
a Bonaparte, he also has the chivalry and princely 
generosity of Charles Stuart or Francis I, and the 
hail-fellow-well-met mannerisms of Henri IV, all 
of which appeal to the French heart as strongly to- 
day as ever. His loyalty to his friends, even the 
humblest, seems limitless, and this accounts in part 
for his associating with so many scalawags who have 
imposed on him. When that extraordinary ad- 
venturer, Bolo Pasha, who had come to the United 
States to get money from Ambassador Bernstorff 
to buy the Paris Fournal, was on trial, one pompous 
dignitary after another, who had accepted his 
hospitality, came to the witness stand to repudiate 
him. But though Joseph Caillaux himself was under 
charges, he admitted that he had been Bolo’s guest, 
while denying he knew where his money came from. 
His reward was an offer from the culprit to testify 
against him, provided his life was spared, but 
evidently Bolo had nothing to offer, for though 
evidence against Caillaux was much wanted, the 
death sentence against the intrepid Pasha went into 
effect almost immediately. 


H?’? Joseph Caillaux been a military man, like 

his brother, it is easy to foresee that he would 
have been the idol of his army. Brilliant and am- 
bitious, he might have engaged it in many a dan- 
gerous enterprise, but his men would have followed 
him through thick and thin. His daring, his inde- 
pendence of mind, his defiance of conventions, his 
fortitude in adversity, his faith in himself make 
Caillaux both a gambler for high stakes and an 
inspiring leader in high adventure. For good or for 
evil, his personality makes itself felt. In his youth, 
he was a close friend of Raymond Poincaré. For 
three years, he was a Minister in the Cabinet of 
Georges Clemenceau. Had he remained politically 
in the class into which he was born, or had he, like 
his father, veered toward the clerical reaction, he 





would be today one of the social lights of Paris, 
regardless of anything he might have done that was 
irregular, either financially or morally. Instead, be- 
cause he chose to champion the income tax and to 
oppose the revanche idea, his name became anathema. 
When arrested in 1917, he remarked haughtily, 
“They cannot forgive me for having avoided war 
in IgII.” 

As to what might have been, it is instructive to 


‘read a passage in the funeral address that M. 


Caillaux delivered on June 8 at the grave of his loyal 
friend and political associate, Senator Paul d’Es- 
tournelles de Constant, the great peace advocate, 
who in 1909 won the Nobel Peace Prize. “In 1898, 
as in 1924,” M. Caillaux said, “The universal 
suffrage had declared its sovereign will in favor of 
a government of the Left. It then seemed that 
d’Estournelles, who had made such a brilliant début 
in the preceding legislature, should become a 
member of the government. Many expected that he 
would become Minister of Foreign Affairs, for which 
post his past had prepared him. It was Théophile 
Delcassé to whom these high functions were en- 
trusted. Delcassé, d’Estournelles! What a contrast 
between men! Without drawing up the parallel 
which I have in mind, I have the right to say that, 
regardless of the events that dominate and turn 
human destinies, the foreign policy of France would 
have been deeply affected, that it would have been 
directed with constant caution, and protected from 
sudden plunges, from risky ventures, from enter- 
prises insufficiently prepared, had the office of 
Foreign Affairs been entrusted to Paul d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant.” 

A similar parallel some future historian is sure 
to make between Raymond Poincaré and Joseph 
Caillaux. Again what a contrast! Had not Madame 
Caillaux committed murder in March, 1914, there 
is not the slightest doubt that her husband would 
have again become Premier after the elections in 
April. As it was, his party was returned victor and 
the Socialists gained enormously. Had the present 
cartel been formed then, what a change in the 
European situation! But three days after Madame 
Caillaux was acquitted, the war was on. His project 
for a peaceful arrangement with Germany became 
treasonable. 

What the French people now hope from Joseph 
Caillaux is that his genius as a financier will help 
them out of their money tangle. During the darkest 
days of the war, when the struggle was but half over, 
I heard this expression in Paris, “Clemenceau will 
will win the war, Briand will make the peace, and 
Caillaux will pay the cost.” The Tiger did his part. 
Peace has not been made yet, and if Herriot fails, 
Briand is, ready to step in, but, ultimately, to put 
through a drastic tax schedule in France (a capital 
levy may be necessary), no one is better qualified 
than Joseph Caillaux. 
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look back on Fri- 

day, February 21, 
as one of the most en- 
joyable days of my 
sporting experience. 
The meet was at Horse- 
leap, and as the West- 
meath country was to 
be invaded by a dozen 
or more of the “kill- 
ing” Kildares, every 
good sportsman was 
mounted on his best. 


I SHALL always 


The “Killing” Kildares 


By Harry Worcester Smith 





Editor’s Note: — The following account of a fox bunt in 
Ireland is taken from a chapter of “A Sporting Tour 
Through Ireland,.England, Wales, and France,” by Harry 
Worcester Smith, which will be published this fall. Mr. 
Smith, one of America’s leading horsemen and steeplechase 
riders, in addition to being master of three packs of bounds 
in this country, accepted, in 1913-1914, the mastership of 
the Westmeath Foxhounds in Ireland. To that country be 
took his famous Grafton pack of American hounds, hoping 
to establish a basis of comparison between them and their 
English relations. The run described in the following pages 
took place while hunting the Westmeath English pack, which 
was founded in the Eighteenth Century. 


the twinkling of an 
eye, the whole scene 
changed. 

The dog hounds 
threw their tongues 
with splendid cry and 
galloped at a racing 
pace over Fay’s Ridge, 
down the other side, 
“Consistent” Higgin- 
son showing the way 
with a dozen crack 
men at his heels. Over 
the road into the fields 








It was a disagreeable 





to the east we rode, 





run to the meet, and it 

was only when I saw that the hard riders from Kil- 
dare had come down in full force that I cheered up a 
bit. The first covert, Correagh, was drawn blank 
except for hares, and the dog hounds were remark- 
ably steady. By the time we were nearing the second 
draw, I had the pleasure of meeting a number of the 
Kildares, including Gen. Hugh Gough, of that cele- 
brated family of sportsmen, and had talked with 
Captain Dickson, whom I met hunting before. 

Capt. “Consistent” Higginson — and no one de- 
served the title more, as he was a regular “first- 
flighter” —and Mrs. Locke joined the party, and 
there was a grand sprinkling of red coats. From 
Kildare came Kerry Supple, the County Inspector; 
George Belville, the polo crack; Major Campbell of 
the Sixteenth Lancers; Major Lockhart with his 
wife; both Captain and Major Dickson; Stephen 
Williams; Mr. Mansfield, and a good sportsman 
clad in gray. With the invaders was John Thomp- 
son, the crack jockey of Ireland for six years, and as 
we stood about the covert at Fox’s Gorse, it was 
easy to see that it was the “Devil take the hind- 
most” if hounds ran. For Westmeath, there turned 
out Major Bayley, Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Rochfort 
and his brother; Colonel Hall and his sister; Bertie 
Clibborn on a new cob; Edward Wakefield; ‘‘ Uncle”’ 
Arthur Joyce; a select contingent from Athlone; 
and last, but not least, Father Magee mounted on 
his bay. 

Moorland Bog held a good fox, in fact, a regular 
“champion,” and he headed first across the railroad 
and then ran parallel to the main road toward 
Ballintubber. Hounds handled the scent gingerly, 
and Fitz Russell greatly aided me in keeping the 
field in order as the pack worked and checked toward 
the turnpike. Across the road and over toward the 
bottom, aiming for Fay’s Scrub, ran the line, and in 


and Success carried me 
to the front as we went at the big jump at the 
corner of the stone wall. Major Bayley’s hunter led 
me and took the wall in his stride with one or two 
more close up. 

Quickly following, Success again tied the leaders, 
and three or four of us vied with each other as we 
raced over the splendid sod fields which spread out 
ahead of us. As the bottom looked all sound, I let 
the son of Rainbow stride away. Galloping at a two- 
minute clip, I suddenly felt my mount stick, as his 
front feet went through the turf, then stagger, and 
finally turn a somersault, throwing me far on ahead, 
to land on my right shoulder and complete my 
thirty-seventh fall. With a shake, I picked myself 
up, but Success lay perfectly still, and I feared that 
his neck was broken. When I got to him, however, 
he was breathing, and after a few pulls at the bridle, 
he staggered up. There was not a moment to lose, so 
I jumped on, and he trotted off after a violent shake 
of the head. 


‘THE next jump was a narrow brook which Suc- 
cess refused, and I knew that the fall had hurt 
him more than it seemed, so I trotted off to where 
Tom Jenner was opening a gate. Soon, at a low wall 
off the road to the left of the bridge embankment, 
he again refused, and a Kildare crack “blacked” 
my eye over it. Putting the spurs to Success, I car- 
ried him at it with a rush and found that there was 
a drop of fully eight feet on to the grass beneath. 
Then came half a mile of “saw-tooth” ridges, 
which with the pace and the big drop thinned out 
the field; to my left, I saw one horseman ride 
exactly away from the hounds, while to my right, a 
good Kildare man, whose name I did not get, 
mounted on a small but valiant gray hunter, was 
the only follower visible. 
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We jumped on to a big bank and off into some 
briers, with hounds just at our right, and in a few 
moments they checked. I remarked to my compan- 
ion that Kildare was certainly holding its own, for 
four from their hunt were coming up with Major 
Bayley and Father Magee, who with me made only 
three to represent Westmeath. 

Hounds, casting themselves, soon had the line 
again, and swinging left-handed, pressed on hard. 
A dozen were behind them, and we narrowed down 
to jump the deep stone-edged ditch near the rail- 
way. We were now leaving Crieve, that is bounded 
by the big drop from the road which it seems 
brought General Gough down so hard that for some 
little time his mind was “away” and, as it devel- 
oped later, a rib was broken. These minor details 
never stop a Gough, however, and on he came as 


eager as at the start. The pack was running hard 


just before us. The first whip, who was mounted on 
Old Sport, galloped up beside me and I asked him 
how he was going. “‘Top hole,” he answered, with a 
smile all over his face. Only two “Yankee” horses 
were out, but both were still in the running, and 
the field had now settled down to the good, bad, and 
indifferent. 

What a feeling of satisfaction there is to ride up 
front with the best, and what a sorrowful feeling to 
see a good man come down. In a field or two, we 
came to a deep ditch with plenty of water in the 
bottom and two possible chances over it. On a day 
like that there is no waiting or looking, as banks, 
ditches, and walls must be taken in their stroke, 
since four or five were crowding at an opening the 
moment one showed the way. This ditch proved 
the undoing of gallant Kerry Supple; it needed a 
little speed, and someone pulled across him just as 
he was aiming at it, so that he had to pull up, jump 
from a stand, catch on the opposite bank, and drop 
back again — splash — into the water like a cracker 
in a soup tureen. I took my chance to the right and 
was joined by five or six others who helped me cut 
out the pace for the next half mile. 

Hounds had now checked a bit, but not enough 
to bother about, and I was thankful that old 
“Voyager” and one or two others were out, for 
time and time again they set the pack right. 

The going had been remarkably sound throughout 
the run, and as we had been hard at it now for fully 
an hour, many a half-breed was done to a turn. The 
line led over the two or three fields and diverged to 
the left, where there loomed up in front of us one of 
those big stone walls of which I have previously 
written — five feet eight inches high, two feet broad, 
with a stone coping overhanging two or three 
inches. The pack at my left were driving hard. At 
my right, I saw the first-flighters galloping up the 
fields to what turned out to be a gate. Feeling sure 
of Success, I let him stride at it, and, without vary- 
ing his stroke an inch, he sailed over the top and 


landed in the wake of the pack, while the others 
crowded through the gate. 

How proud I was of him and how thankful that, 
nearing forty-eight, I could have had those sixty 
minutes, every second of which was golden, and 
what an additional pleasure at forty-eight to find 
myself lean, keen, and as hungry for the big ones as 
a boy! 


pega LAUDER has a splendid song in which 
he says, “I am so happy when I am drunk,” 
and they tell me that just enough stimulant makes 
one forget the rough spots, the path ahead look 
golden, and even the dark sky smile. I can imagine a 
great actor, or actress, as they move their audience 
to the highest pitch, feeling a great sense of pride, 
but to me there never has been such a combination 
of happiness and exultation as when I am on the 
back of a blood horse, and he is holding his own with 
the best. There is that tense feeling which comes 
over you as you mount at the meet; there is that 
keen desire to be away at the first whimper; the 
great feeling of pleasure that creeps over the ex- 
perienced horse and hunting man when they set in 
behind the pack on a good scenting day; and above 
all, that eager thrill that throbs from head to heel 
when the jumps follow each other in rapid succes- 
sion. With hounds screaming in front and a gallant 
horse under you, no jump seems too big, and holding 
your hunter firmly together, you scan the first- 
flighters with as keen an eye as you scanned the 
starters in any steeplechase years before. The ever 
changing footing, the ever different banks, ditches, 
and walls, the varying direction as the fox leads, all 
call for prompt decision, for with an error or two all 
is lost. 

How good it was that day to find a dozen as keen 
as yourself, well mounted and asking quarter from 
no one. Our hunt, indeed, lacked “Atty,” Persse, 
Reggie Walker, and Harold Large to carry the red 
and white of County Westmeath to the front, but 
we were lucky to have that valiant “Divine,” 
Father Magee, from Tobar, out with us. He was rid- 
ing his good bay, and with mild, determined eye and | 
set jaw that meant going, was as good as any half 
dozen crack men. 

What a pleasure it was to see him pick his way 
across the country in no apparent haste, yet always 
in front, never changing his line, but leaving the 
yawning ditch and overtopping bank behind him 
with a regularity that exasperated all our visitors. I 
was proud of him, and when hounds run in the 
happy hunting ground of the Indians, let me have 
that gallant priest beside me, and surely “Skyland”’ 
will not-be so bad. 

The first-flighters had not varied much in the last 
few bursts, and always John Thompson was holding 
his own on his little cob. Kerry Supple had fished 
out his horse and was up again, wet to the skin, but 
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game to the core as his answer proved, for when I 
asked him how he felt, he called back, “Fit as a 


fiddle.” 


Our hounds were still calling, but Success, who 
had never been known to rush or bother, was boiling 
at his jumps, and it was with great chagrin that I 
apologized to Mrs. Lockhart, for in going out on to 
the road, he made a mad plunge after her and al- 
most caught his forelegs in her skirt. I checked him 
in the adjoining field for a moment, and he then 
seemed all right and galloped with the front riders 
as strong as ever. 


LL those that were still up felt that they had had 
one of the crack runs of the year even if it 
ended now, and one valiant rider from Kildare, 
who, with Captain Dickson, Major Campbell, and 
one or two others, had been fighting for the lead all 
the way, said, as we checked, “That is the best run 
I ever had in Ireland.” 

I added, “Yes, about the best you ever had in 
your life,” which he assented to. 

At the check, Captain Dickson came up and 
asked me the breeding of Success. “‘He is no ordi- 
nary horse; he certainly has some magical blood 
in him,” he declared, “‘for as he jumped the stone 
wall, he took it like a stag and seemed to fairly fly 
through the air.” 

Although the fox had been viewed a number of 
times, he evidently was the right kind, for when- 
ever I saw him he was galloping leisurely along, 
and I longed for Sportsman, Signal, Shamus, Stars, 
and Scarecrow to put in with Voyager and one or 
two others of the tender-nosed English hounds 
which carried the line and did all the work. 7 

This run proved conclusively to me what I felt 
from the very first — that nine tenths of the English 
hounds are sadly deficient in nose, and the other 
tenth are twenty or thirty points behind a crack 
American hound. It takes nose and nothing but 
nose to find the line, carry it forward, and not run 
over it. That day with an American pack, we could 
have caught the fox within the next ten or fifteen 
minutes, for with their good nose and great speed, 
they would have been continually gaining on him, 
rather than losing, and gaining principally from 
their ability to self cast, with each individual doing 
his share. 

Out of this pack of twenty-four couple, two 
hounds did most of the work at the checks, with 
five or six giving good help; but if we had eight or 
ten couple, all with better nose than Voyager, we 
would have gone much faster. No one can ever make 
me figure differently until I have seen a crack Ameri- 
can pack up against the best in England on their 
own ground; and even with everything in favor of 
the latter, well do I know what the result would be. 

In America, we time our race horses by watches. 
In England, time is seldom taken, but trial horses 


are used to prove the speed of horses in training for 
the big events. For the past six months I had been 
riding my American thoroughbreds as trial horses, 
so to speak. Time and time again in Virginia had 
I sat in behind my American hounds with those 
very same horses, to have the pack finally pull 
away from me and kill their fox alone in the open. 
In Ireland, I had been able day after day to gallop 
at two-thirds speed and hold my own in the front 
ranks in each and every run in which I had partici- 
pated, which clearly proved to me that the American 
hounds, with their splendid cry, good nose, and 
method of self casting, could keep the fox going at 
a higher rate of speed than the English packs. 

Let the reader remember, that it is only once or 
twice a year that you will get in behind a fox that 
will prove anything. That day we had a “prover,” 
and I know the day will come when the English 
breeders will work for nose and cry, as the Ryans 
have at Scarteen, as Squire Curre at Itton Court, 
and as the American sportsmen do in the States. 
Then they will find that they will get a greater per- 
centage of good sport than ever before, for now 
fifty per cent of the days when they cry “bad scent” 
it is only “bad noses.” 

With the scent getting fainter, the checks length- 
ened out, and we would only get a spurt of half a 
mile, to be held up for two or three minutes until 
a welcome signal or halloo would put us right again. 
On one of these dashes, Johnny Grant, who had now 
come up, led the way with me. When I was in the 
air over a bank, I saw wire on the farther side. 
Success went into it, but as luck would have it, the 
stakes pulled, and he got through safely, letting my 
comrade also through. 


oa cry had sweetened up a bit, and Father 
Magee and myself went coupled into the road 
and out the other side, only to find ourselves pock- 
eted with wire on all sides with three Kildare riders 
as companions. Nothing could defeat the gallant 
priest, however, for away down at the farther end he 
espied a pathway with wire across, with only two or 
three small twigs laid up against it. Without ever 
checking his good bay, he jumped the twigs clean 
and landed safely over, although the Kildares were 
calling “wire,” “wire.” 

Success was close behind him, which gave courage 
to the others. They soon joined us, and after follow- 
ing the “sky pilot,” as Harry Rich calls the priests, 
up a tremendous, stone-faced bank on to the Mul- 
linger turnpike, we all drew rein, as hounds were 
now over the railroad toward Jamestown, puzzling 
on the line. 

Success had been riding a bit queer for the last 
ten minutes, and when on the road, I at once saw 
that he was in dire distress. Generally perfectly 
mannered, he was now lashing out at horses and 
striking with his forefeet. While we were checked, 
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I dismounted, borrowed a sharp knife from a groom, 
and cut a gash an inch deep and two inches long in 
the roof of his mouth; as the blood poured out, it 
eased him greatly. The fall in the bog when he 
landed on his head evidently was more serious than 
I appreciated, and while I knew he was dazed for a 
moment or two and refused the next few jumps, I 
could not know how hard he had hit his head, and 
he could not tell me. For thirty or forty minutes he 
must have been in terrible agony, and it seemed 
wonderful to me that he carried me through as he 
did. 

I walked him along for a few hundred yards, and 
finding he was getting steady again as the blood 
pressure lessened, I mounted and trotted him slowly 
down toward Bertie Clibborn’s. Colonel Hall over- 
took me, and I turned and asked how he had 
enjoyed the run. He replied in a peculiar, blank way 
that “he had not seen any of it.” 

I asked, “Where are you going now?” 

He replied, “This is the first time I have known 
where I am.” 

I learned that night that the game old sportsman 
had had a regular “purler” a half mile back and was 
knocked out for a long time. Some friends propped 
him up against the bank and were waiting for him 
to come round, when a rider jumped over that very 
bank within a foot of the prostrate man and another 
followed close behind. This was a little too much, 





and they pulled Mr. Hall into a safer anchorage. 
Gradually, he came round, but when I saw him, he 
was certainly one quarter vacant. 

Putting Success into one of Mr. Clibborn’s box 
stalls, well bedded down, we soon had the saddle and 
bridle off and two blankets on, and I left him in 
good hands. 

I found my motor there and started out to see 
where the hunt was when I met Mrs. Locke, who 
said they had dragged on for a short mile only, and 
as they were getting farther and farther behind the 
fox, Mr. Pollok gave up the chase. She said, “They 
are now back at Streamstown at the public house, 
having tea, and the Kildare men all say that they 
have had one of the best days of their life.” I must 
acknowledge that her words were sweet to me, for 
the sake of Success, who had never before failed me, 
and had now given up through no fault of his own; 
surely I would have been sorry to have had the run 
go on with my game hunter out of it. 

I ran out to Rockfield two days later and found 
Success as lively as a cricket, having evidently 
recovered from his hard knock. 

A few days later, I met Mrs. Wakefield from 
Moate. She had heard of the splendid run through 
her’ husband and said, “‘ Well, Mr. Smith, I under- 
stand that your hunter was the best of them all 
that day,” which made my heart glow with pleasure 
and pride. 





From “ British Hunts and Huntsmen” 


The famous Kildare Foxhounds 
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The Anglo-Russian Conference 
By George Glasgow 


that the Anglo-Russian Conference was 

stranded on the rock of the pre-war Russian 
debt. That was inevitable. Mr. Rakovsky wanted 
credits and a loan; the City asked for a reéstablish- 
ment of Russian security as a precedent condition 
to the granting either of credits or of a loan; the 
only way to such reéstablishment was the payment 
of existing debts; Mr. Rakovsky answered that 
Russia could not pay unless further credits were 
granted first. The realists argued that the position 
could be summed up thus: 

A owes B £100, and when B asks for payment, A 
answers: “If you will first give me another loan of 
£200, I will promise to use half of it to pay you back 
what I already owe.” That, of course, is not busi- 
ness. While the voluminous memoranda were pass- 
ing between the Russian and British delegations 
explaining rival points of view, it became clear that 
the conference could not proceed unless Mr. Ra- 
kovsky could be induced to declare categorically that 
he recognized Russia’s debts unconditionally; that 
is, without reference to the question of the loan. At 
a meeting of the conference held on May 20, there- 
fore, the British delegation attempted to force Mr. 
Rakovsky’s hand. That meeting was the first real 
landmark in the progress of the conference. Mr. 
Rakovsky had stated his well-known theory, which 
was reproduced as follows in the official statement 
issued on the evening of May 20: 

“The Soviet Delegation stated that their Gov- 
ernment would agree, if they could get, with the 
assistance of the British Government, a long-term 
loan, to set aside a lump sum to cover the pre-war 
debts of Russia to British subjects. Claims in this 
connection would be considered only in the case of 
those who had held Russian bonds before March 
12, 1917; nor would the claims be admitted of those 
who had subsequently taken an active part against 
the Soviet Government. It would be the policy of 
the Soviet Government to give smaller claims 
priority. The greater part of the loan would be 
spent in Great Britain for the purchase of machinery 
and other material needed for the restoration of 
Russian industry and agriculture.” 

It was after this renewed declaration,which showed 
that the Soviet delegation had not yet grasped the 
reality of the position, that the British delegation 
decided to throw on the table what appeared to the 
Russians to be a bombshell. 

“The British Delegation said ... that any 
assistance which the British Government could give 
towards the floating of a loan would of necessity be 


| aero the end of May, it became obvious 


very much limited, and that there could be no 
question of any government guarantee.” (Official 
Statement.) The effect of that categoric refusal of a 
government guarantee was to send Mr. Rakovsky 
to the City to try his luck on exclusively practical 
lines. There is little room for doubt that the chief 
object behind that move on the part of the British 
delegation was to make Mr. Rakovsky realize by - 
hard experience in the City what he had failed to 
realize on the gentle persuasion of the British dele- 
gation, that the unconditional recognition of 
Russia’s debts was the indispensable basis of any 
further discussion. 


a passed, and the Russian delegation still 
avoided the real point. On May 27, a further 
meeting of the conference was held; but it was 
found that no steps had been taken on the Russian 
side to explore the feeling in the City, possibly be- 
cause the Russians already had a shrewd idea of 
what they would find there. On May 27, the Rus- 
sian delegation merely asked if the proposal it had 
made a week earlier about the liquidation of pre- 
war debts and the raising of a loan had yet been 
considered by the British delegation, and the Brit- 
ish delegation had no alternative but to answer that 
the proposal was unacceptable; in other words, Mr. 
Rakovsky was for the second time referred to the 
City. The period between May 20 and May 27 was 
the most critical yet reached at the conference. All 
the White Russian propagandists — of whom there 
are henchmen writing in the British press under the 
guise of British journalists— renewed their offensive 
and exploited to the full Mr. MacDonald’s embar- 
rassment. The conference had undoubtedly reached 
a deadlock. On May 30, I invited Mr. Rakovsky to 
give me for publication a statement of his attitude 
on this question of the pre-war debt in view of the 
attitude taken up by the British delegation. It had 
been agreed that no statements of the kind should 
be made at the conference outside the official state- 
ments which were agreed on jointly by the two 
sides. Mr. Rakovsky, however, was clearly right in 
accepting my invitation, because public opinion was 
becoming skeptical and distrustful of the confer- 
ence’s ultimate success, and as Mr. Rakovsky had 
been referred to the City by the British delegation, 
there seemed to be nothing further to be gained by 
continued secrecy. In the course of his statement to 
me, Mr. Rakovsky said: 
“In the matter of pre-war debts, there is a big 
difference between the two delegations, the Russian 
trying to bring the question on to practical grounds, 
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the British insisting on keeping it on the juridical 
ground.” 

“In which way ‘practical’?” I asked. 

“What we say is this: To arrive at a solution, it is 
necessary to find a formula which brings real advan- 
tages to both parties. That is why the Russian 
delegation proposes that the question of the liquida- 
tion of pre-war debts should be bound up with the 
question of a loan. We need the loan precisely for 
the double purpose of enabling us to pay the annui- 
ties of our pre-war debts, and to place orders in 
England for goods which are necessary for the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of Russia. 

“At the same time, we declare that it is impossible 
for an impoverished country, such as Russia, to be 
asked to pay her debts according to their nominal 
value.” 

At this point, Mr. Rakovsky became animated. 
“At a moment,” he exclaimed, “when the English 
capitalists who hold German bonds have lost every 
penny, when the English creditors of France have 
seen their holdings reduced by three quarters 
through the fall of the franc, it would be an enor- 
mity for you to ask Russia to pay ruble for ruble. 
According to what one hears in the City, the bond- 
holders of the Russian loan insist that we shall incur 
the full obligation for the whole debt. If this is true, 
I frankly fear that in the future, as in the past, we 
shall not be able to pay anything. If, faced with 
the alternatives of receiving something ‘from Russia 
and receiving nothing, the bondholders still insist 
blindly on Russia’s recognition of her total debt, it 
will be proved that it is not money that they want, 
but a political object.” 

“But,” I objected, “what is your formula? You 
have your debt, and according to British ideas of 
financial honor, as exemplified in the case of the 
British debt to the United States, debts are paid 
without argument.” 

“You make it,” he said, “‘a question of principle. 
The bondholders, according to the City rumors, 
also make it a question of principle and say that 
they cannot allow any precedent except that of 
full payment. This is strange, for are there not 
numerous precedents already existing, not as a re- 
sult of Russian action? As a matter of principle, our 
peasants are not obliged to pay the Czarist debts. 
We shall get no further by opposing principle to 
principle. We must transfer the matter to the 
ground of practical advantage. And why in any 
case do you talk of principle only in the case of 
Russia? The bondholders of the Turkish debt had 
their holdings reduced three times during the last 
century, and in the Treaty of Lausanne the Allies 
agreed to a further reduction. 

(Mr. Rakovsky was here referring to the clause 
which allowed Turkey to pay in Turkish paper in- 
stead of the currency of the holder, which was the 
option of the holder in the original contract.] 





» VEN private debts,” continued Mr. Rakovsky, 

“have in Germany been reduced to fifteen 
per cent of their nominal value. Have not enormous 
reductions also been made of private debts in every 
Balkan and Baltic country? Why in the one case of 
Russia should you wish to make an exception? Pub- 
lic opinion in Russia will interpret this intransigence 
as an attempt at punishment for her government 
being socialist. We cannot in any circumstance 
admit such treatment.” 

“The pre-war ruble,” I observed, “is worthless, 
and obviously you cannot claim to pay in rubles. If 
a recalculation of your liability were made, taking 
into consideration all that you have said, taking all 
the debts, pre-war and war debts together, and sub- 
tracting an agreed estimate of British damage in 
the White campaigns, would you pay your resultant 
obligations?” 

“On the calculation,” he answered, “we have al- 
ready paid our debt in full, for the national revenue 
of Russia fell from fifteen billion rubles in 1913 to 
four billion in 1921.” 

“Not because of your nationalization policy?” I 
asked. 

“No; but because all the big industrial and agri- 
cultural districts of Russia have been for almost 
three years occupied by foreign or by White armies 
— the Caucasus, the Ukraine, Siberia — and because 
Russia has been reduced territorially to several 
provinces in the center. But for intervention, we 
should have applied our new economic policy 
(N.E.P., as we call it, Novaya Economitchescaya 
Politica) in 1918 instead of in 1921.” 

I still insisted that Mr. Rakovsky had not given 
me a formula for Russia’s payment of debts, which 
is the only means whereby a Russian loan can be 
raised. 

“Our formula,” he said, “is the payment of debts 
considerably reduced in exchange for a loan. The 
British delegation presents us with a formula which 
is not only exclusively one of principle, but unilat- 
eral. For the raising of a loan, the British answer at 
the conference sent us to the City, the City in its 
turn takes its stand on the Bankers’ Manifesto, and 
says: ‘Earn our confidence first; you can earn our 
confidence by repudiating your Socialism.’ In these 
circumstances, no practical result is possible. 

“Certain representatives of the City even go to 
the length of saying that we need no loan. They 
seem to want us to hand over our industries for 
them to organize. Nothing but the intervention of 
the British Government can now save the situation, 
secure the interests of the bondholders, make 
possible the economic rehabilitation of Russia, and 
enlarge Anglo-Russian trade. I know the difficulties 
of the British Government, but the guarantee which 
we ask does not commit the Government to con- 
tribute to a loan. Moreover, the Government has 
laws which would enable it in one way or another 
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to do what we want in the interests of Anglo- 
Russian trade.” 

I finally observed that the moral aspect of debts 
was not considered by British opinion. The British 


debt to America was contracted vicariously for 


France and Italy, yet we were paying it, in spite, 
too, of the fact that those countries were not paying 
us their formal and direct debts. That is the basis of 
British credit. According to British ideas, the cir- 
cumstances in which debts are contracted are be- 
side the point, and the debts have to be paid if 
credit is to be preserved or restored. 

“T fully understand,” said Mr. Rakovsky, “your 
difficulties in Great Britain, but you must also un- 
derstand the psychology of our Russian peasant. 
Even if he had no principle about paying Tsarist 
debts, he thinks that he has in fact paid his foreign 
debts by his blood, by the ruin of Russia, and by the 
damage caused by Allied intervention. He also has 
his idea of right and wrong. It is no use talking to 
him of gaining confidence in the City. He must be 
given something real.” 

A further meeting of the conference had been ar- 
ranged for the first week of June, but in view of the 


extremely grave attitude still maintained by Mr. 
Rakovsky, and illustrated in the statement quoted 
above, it was decided that no profitable purpose 
could yet be served by a resumption of conference. 

In the middle of this confusion Mr. Litvinov ap- 
peared in London. It happened that soon after his 
arrival, Mr. Rakovsky took the plunge and met the 
representatives of the British bondholders of the 
pre-war Russian debt. Mr. Rakovsky was invited 
to explain his general point of view on the pre- 
war debts, and in answer made a statement on the 
lines of the interview quoted above, and distributed 
copies of some of the lengthy memoranda which 
the Russian delegation had prepared for the benefit 
of the British delegation at the conference proper. The 
bondholders promised to consider both his state- 
ment and the memoranda, and, what is more im- 
portant, undertook to make allowance for the 
special circumstances, territorial, economic, and 
political, which Mr. Rakovsky adduced as a reason 
for the reduction of the debt. There was a distinctly 
more conciliatory tone manifested at the conference, 
and further meetings were arranged, the upshot of 
which is not yet decided. 


In the North Gallery 


By Howard R. Marsh 


“ONLENK! Slenk! My God, Slenk, where are 

S you?” The voice in the thick, damp dark- 

ness was husky with fear. 

“I’m here, Pete. Are you hurt?” 

“No. Yes. What happened, Slenk?” 

“Cave-in. Are you caught?” 

“My legs, Slenk. Lagging and rock on ’em. 
Tons of it... . Am I blind, Slenk? I can’t see.” 

“No. The cave-in draft doused our lamps.” 

“Light yours! Where is it? Mine’s gone. I can 
smell the gas. Where is it? Light yours, Slenk.” 

There was the whir of the friction wheel; then the 
white flare of a calcide hat lamp. The north gallery 
of the Grand-Mesaba mine became a patchwork of 
brilliant glare and deep blackness. Overhead, the 
lagging cast shadows along the roof; the shoring 
posts made black caverns appear in the smooth face 
of the dripping walls. Underfoot, the water, red 
with iron oxide, gathered turgidly, its outlet blocked 
by the pile of red-yellow hemitite ore and the 
twisted, jackstraw mass of shoring and lagging. 

For just a moment the light revealed the low, 
square gallery and the two men in it: Slenk Davis, 
tall, fair, with a heavy thatch of yellow hair which 
ran down over his face and seemed to sprout again 
in a drooping yellow mustache, and Pete Saari, a 
squat, square-faced Finn with a yellow complexion 


and floating black eyes. Both men were red from the 
oxide; red hands, stained clothes, red shoes. 

“The light’s out again, Slenk!” wailed Saari from 
the floor of the drift. ““For God’s sake, light it 
again! Dig out my legs. They’re awful!” 

“T’ll dig you out, Pete. Take it easy.” 

“Light up, Slenk! Light! Where’s my lamp?” 

“You damned fool, Pete! Don’t try to get your 
lamp. It’ll use up the air. We’re going to need 
it. . . There! Your legs are free, ain’t they?” 

The only answer was a moan; after that, heavy 
silence for several minutes. Then, “It’s that damned 
night crew,” the huge Slenk Davis muttered heavily. 
“They didn’t shore right. It’s all down.” 

“How far? Can’t you dig out, Slenk? God, why 
don’t you get busy? Dig, Slenk!” 

“Ain’t any use. I looked it over. It’s down a long 
ways. I’m going to save my strength. I’m going to 
need my strength. We’re in for a long time. We are, 
Pete. I don’t think they'll get to us in time. Maybe 
they’ll come in from the open pit. They could blast 
some. They could drill a pipe through, maybe.” 
The sentences Davis spoke were set apart from each 
other; there were pauses between them. Now, silence 
for many moments except for the breathing of the 
men and the irregular water drip. Occasionally, 
Pete Saari moaned like an animal in pain. 
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“T hear em,” Davis announced. “They’re coming 
in from the open pit. But God, the air’s bad already 
in this two-by-four gallery. They won’t get here in 
time. Damn that night crew and their rotten 
shoring!” 

Again silence. Then, “My legs are all crushed. 
They’re crushed, I say. They hurt. O God, they 
hurt. They ain’t mine at all. They’re red snakes, 
wabbly and wiggling like red snakes. They’ll have 
to come off, won’t they, Slenk? My head aches. 
I’m scared. We’re going to die, ain’t we? It’s coming 
at us out of this awful dark. It’s coming, but slow, 
Slenk. That’s why I’m scared. So slow, out of the 
dark. God, it’s awful to wait. Light your lamp, 
Slenk. I don’t want to die in the dark. I’m scared. 
O God, light — ” 

“Shut up!” shouted Slenk Davis. “Shut up! 


You ain’t got no complaint. You ain’t got a wife and - 


>”? 


six kids. . . . Emma. 

There was a stir on the plank floor which was to 
be the roof, ultimately, of the next lower level in 
the top-slicing operations. Metal clinked against 
the rock, then the splash of a body dragging in 
water. 

“Hoh!” There was startled fear in the voice of 
Davis. “What you doing? What you feeling me for?” 

“Just getting close,” whined Pete Saari. “I’m 
scared, Slenk.”’ 

“You ain’t half a man,” Davis muttered. “Keep 
close to the floor now. The air’s awful.” 

The breathing of the two men sounded louder as 
the moments passed; the moaning of Pete Saari 
became almost continuous. The Finn spoke. 

“I was going to kill you, that’s what I was,” 
he said. “I had my pick in my hand. That’s why 
I got close. I was going to kill you. Two of us can’t 
last; maybe one could. I was going to kill you. But 
my legs hurt too much. I hadn’t the nerve. I’m 
scared, that’s what. My legs hurt — ” 

“You were, were you? You bastard! Get away!” 

“Why don’t you kill me?” whined Saari. “I was 
going to kill you; why don’t you kill me?” 

“Shut up!” 

There was a dull roar; the little rock gallery 

seemed to shake. “They’re blasting,” Davis de- 
clared. “Maybe they’ll get a pipe through. Maybe 
they won’t. Me, I know damned well they won’t. 
Forty-five feet of the damned hemitite and paint 
rock between. No. We’re done, Pete ... I wonder 
what Emma and the kids — ” 
» “Why don’t you drop a pick on me, Slenk? My 
legs are awful. And it’s coming, Slenk. I can’t wait 
for it to get me. I can’t. O God! I can’t breathe 
and -— ” 

“Shut up!” 

“What you doing?” 

“Trying the air tank .. . It’s dead. I told you 
to get another so’s we could drill and — shut up!” 

After a long silence in which both men, lying in 


the slowly mounting red water, listened to the 
occasional muffled roar of the outside blasting, Pete 
Saari spoke again: 

“T was going to kill you, Slenk. With my pick. 
But that isn’t all. What’d you do to a man that 
made love to your wife? What would you?” 

“A man that made love — ” Slenk Davis was 
silent for a moment, considering the problem. 
“Td kill him,” he decided. ‘Anyone touched 
Emma, I’d kill him with my hands; right by the 
throat I would. Or mash his head with a pick. 
Yeah, that’s what I’d do with my hands.” 

“T did it, Slenk. While you were on the night 
shift. I was over to your house two or three nights, 
all night. Me and Emma — ” 

“You’re lying, you damned Finn.” 

“Emma liked me. She was glad I came over. 
While you were working nights I had your Emma.” 

Slenk Davis made a noise, half retch, half roar. 
There was a quick movement in the darkness, the 
sound of men’s bodies straining, choked breathing, 
and again silence. 

“Why don’t you do it?” gasped Saari. “Why 
don’t you kill me, Slenk? With your hands — ” 

“God,” groaned Davis, “I can’t. Not with me 
and. you down here alone. I can’t. Shut up, Pete! 
When we’re both going to die, I can’t do it. Not 
down here in the dark. Shut up!” 

“You could say the lagging fell on me,” Saari 
declared. ““You could. Then it would be over for 
me.” 

“Shut up! 

“T can’t shut up. My legs are awful, awful. 
Jesus Christ, but they’re awful. My nerve’s gone, 
Slenk. I can’t lie here and wait. I’m scared. Here’s 
my pick, Slenk. You could say the lagging fell on 
me.” 

“Shut up! 

Saari continued to moan and mutter. Big Slenk 
Davis lay in the slowly rising water. At first his 
mind worked feverishly. Devilish, it was, how the 
gripping desire to kill that square-faced, dolt- 
eyed Finn was frustrated by the helplessness of the 
man and more than that, by the black loneliness 
of the death gallery. He half rose several times 
to clutch Saari’s throat, then seemed pressed back 
by the darkness and the approach of death. Easier, 
perhaps, to die with someone else, not alone; 
probably that was the reason he couldn’t kill 
Saari. And yet— Saari and Emma, Saari and — 
Emma. Green balloons floated before his eyes in the 
blackness. The water dripped steadily. The Finn 
moaned. 

Gradually the oxygen-exhausted air seemed to 
act as an anesthetic. Slenk Davis no longer cared. 
He stared into the blackness, not hearing Saari’s 
moans nor noticing when they ceased. 

Hours later, when the rescue gang broke through 
from the open pit, they found Slenk Davis with his 


”» 
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arm thrown protectingly around Pete Saari. Both 
men were almost submerged in the red, red water; 
both were unconscious. 

Slowly air from outside cleared the gallery. It 


would be dangerous, probably fatal, to take the 


two men to fresh air now. Lungs and heart must 
renew their duties gradually. 

Slenk Davis was on his feet first. For a moment 
he swayed dizzily. Then his big shoulders stiffened, 
his body became taut. He stooped and lifted the 
iron-stained pick from the water. Momentarily, he 
leaned on it heavily, then strode to the side of Pete 
Saari. There was murder in the eyes of Davis. 


Pete Saari looked up and saw Davis and the pick 
above him. Mortal fear came into his swimming 
black eyes. 

“T didn’t, Slenk! Honest to God, I didn’t! I was 
on the night shift myself. Don’t you remember I 
was? I just wanted you to kill me because I was hurt 
and scared. I wasn’t near Emma — ” 

The pick made a sudden arc in the gloom. It 
descended on the Finn’s bony black head. 

“He said he made love to my Emma,” Slenk 
Davis shouted, as he struggled with the miners who 
dragged him from the lifeless body of Pete Saari. 
“He said he made love to my Emma.” 


Third-Party Backgrounds 


By Fred E. Haynes 


Author of “Social Politics in the United States”’ 


INCE 1912, the succession of third or minor 
S parties, which began in 1872 and culminated 
in the progressive movement and the Progres- 
sive party, has disappeared. The Socialist party also 
reached the crest of its voting strength in 1912. Un- 
doubtedly, the outbreak of the World War in 1914 has 
turned attention to the foreign situation, leaving do- 
mestic problems to drift for a time. And yet there 
were signs even before the great storm in Europe that 
the issues, formerly urged by the minor parties, had 
found a place in the platforms of the two major 
parties. Bryan in 1896, and Roosevelt, after his 
accession in 1g01, compelled them to deal with 
social and industrial issues. A comparison of the 
major party platforms before and after 1900 will 
indicate how far the socialization of our politics has 
progressed. 

Evidently, the period from 1872 to 1912 formed 
an era in our national political development during 
which minor political parties played the part of 
agitators of issues ignored by the major parties. 
When they proved that an issue had behind it a 
considerable body of support, one or both of the 
older parties incorporated it in its program. So 
regularly did this occur, that it has become a truism 
of American political history that “minority par- 
ties write the platforms for all parties.” The process 
of the socialization of our major parties by permea- 
tion has been so successful that since 1912 social 
progress has advanced within those parties instead 
of outside them. The social justice program of the 
progressive party has been quite largely completed 
during the intervening years. 

In spite of this permeation since 1912, efforts 
have continued to organize new parties. A group of 
“liberals,” known as the “Committee of Forty- 
Eight,” has been active since 1919. Their leaders 


are lawyers, students, and writers. These “intel- 
lectuals” are dissatisfied with the old parties and 
with the political and economic situation. Their 
aim is a new party similar to the Progressive party 
of 1912. In December, 1919, the committee held a 
conference at St. Louis, which drafted a platform, 
then adjourned to meet again the following summer. 

Between the St. Louis conference and the Chicago 
convention of June, 1920, efforts were made to reach 
an agreement with the new Labor party which had 
been organized in November, 1919, but without 
success. Again, when the two groups were meeting 
in Chicago, negotiations failed, and as a result, the 
Farmer-Labor party, in spite of the protests of the 
“liberals” against a class name, was formed. 
Senator Robert M. La Egllette refused to accept 
the nomination of the new party and the committee’s 
efforts to have a progressive candidate in the 1920 
campaign did not succeed. 

Since 1920, the Committee of Forty-Eight has 
been active only sporadically. In 1923, it proposed 
Senator William E. Borah as the 1924 presidential 
candidate of the progressive voters on the platform 
adopted at St. Louis. The undertaking of these 
“intellectuals” to create a new party to take the 
place of one of the existing major parties has so far 
conspicuously failed to materialize. 

From 1Ig15 to 1920, a farmer’s organization, 
known as the Nonpartisan League, grew to a point 
where it claimed a membership of over two hundred 
thousand persons in thirteen Western States — all 
except Wisconsin being west of the Mississippi 
River. The movement originated in North Dakota; 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and Montana were the 
only other States in which the League developed 
any considerable strength. Since 1920, its decline 
has been rapid. 
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URING its existence, it attracted the attention 

of farmers in many States because of the pro- 
gram worked out to deal with the agricultural 
situation in North Dakota, and also because of its 
remarkable capture of the Republican party in the 
State. Its creator, Arthur C. Townley, and some of 
his lieutenants had been Socialists, a fact that led 
to the establishment of relations with labor organ- 
izations, resulting naturally in some measure of 
farmer-labor codperation in political activity. The 
formation of the Labor party of the United States 
in 1919, already referred to, prepared the way for 
the Farmer-Labor party in 1920. Its objective was 
to annex as much as possible of the farmer vote to 
the Labor party, an alliance seemingly worth while 
in view of the growth of the Nonpartisan League. 
The mere addition of the word “farmer” to the 


party name did not, however, alter its character as: 


a party controlled by the leaders of a labor group 
opposed to the present political policy of the 
American Federation of Labor. Its platform made 
no appeal to the farmers as a class. 

Minnesota has been the State in which this 
so-called Farmer-Labor party has had its most 
conspicuous successes. It has elected two Farmer- 
Labor Senators in that State. The ground has been 
well prepared by the American Society of Equity, 
an educational organization along codperative lines, 
as well as by the activity of the Nonpartisan League. 
Farmers and city laborers have worked together 
successfully. The Farmer-Labor vote increased 
from 111,948 in 1918 to 295,479 in 1922. The codp- 
erative movement has also made very considerable 
progress in the State. Thus, in a local way, economic 
foundations have been laid over a term of years for 
the successful functioning of a farmer-labor bloc. 
The election of Magnus Johnson in 1923 is the latest 
indication of the electoral possibilities of such a 
combination. 

The Conference for Progressive Political Action 
grew out of a call issued by a committee representing 
the heads of the sixteen railway unions. It was set 
for February, 1922, at Chicago, and was attended 
by 124 delegates from labor, farmer, and political 
organizations, as well as by a group of progressives. 
The conference voted to recommend that the 
political forces represented in the meeting “unite 
for the purpose of securing the nomination and 
election of Senators and Representatives to Con- 
gress and to the various State Legislatures, and of 
other State and local officers in 1922, who are 
pledged to the interests of the producing classes 
and the principles of genuine democracy i in agricul- 
ture, industry, and government.” A general com- 
mittee was selected to call another conference in 
December, 1922. A declaration of principles was 
also adopted. 

In December, 1922, the second conference as- 
sembled at Cleveland. The committee reported that 


State and local organizations had been formed in 
thirty-two States. In the congressional elections, 
twenty-one progressive Senators were elected and 
twelve Senators held to be undesirable were de- 
feated or retired voluntarily. Considerable influence 
upon the membership of the House of Representa- 
tives was effected. 

The conference completed its organization by 
providing for annual meetings, a national commit- 
tee, and a membership open to all “bona fide labor 
organizations, progressive organizations of farmers, 
codperative societies, liberal political parties, and 
groups, and to other organizations and individuals 
in accord with the purposes of the conference.” 

Delegates from the Farmer-Labor party intro- 
duced a resolution favoring “independent political 
action by the agricultural and industrial workers 
through a party of their own.” This resolution was 
lost by a vote of fifty-two to sixty-four. After the 
conference closed, the Farmer-Labor party withdrew 
its membership. 


MEETING of the conference was held in St. 
Louis in February, 1924, when arrangements 
were made for a convention of “workers, farmers, 
and progressives” to be held at Cleveland beginning 
July 4. The resolution set forth that the convention 
should be “for the purpose of taking action on the 
nomination of candidates for the offices of President 
and Vice President and on other questions that may 
come before it.” The convention was planned to 
follow the sessions of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions, and left the way open to indorse 
one of the candidates nominated by the major 
parties, or to name an independent candidate. 

Early in the session of Congress which began in 
April, 1921, about twenty Senators from the South 
and West caucused and pledged themselves to stand 
for agricultural legislation regardless of party lines. 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Alabama, Florida, South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, and Texas were included in the 
group. Senator William S. Kenyon of Iowa was 
chosen chairman. A similar movement was devel- 
oped in the House of Representatives with Con- 
gressman L. J. Dickinson as leader. 

The Agricultural Bloc is not strong enough numer- 
ically to pass legislation. Its strength consists in 
voting as a group and adding its strength to one 
party or the other, according to party attitude to- 
ward the measures favored by the bloc. It is the 
principle of independent voting applied to national 
legislation. Probably more legislation demanded by 
the farmers, and presumed to be in their interest, 
was passed from April to August, 1921, than in any 
five months of Congress in history. 

In February, 1922, Senator Kenyon resigned to 
become a Federal judge. The Agricultural Bloc has 
continued to be an influential factor in legislation, 
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but its successes have not been so spectacular as 
during its first session of activity. It has been over- 
shadowed by, or it has merged with, the new bloc 


_for promoting progressive legislation formed after 


the elections of November, 1922. This progressive 
bloc consists of so-called progressives and radicals 
of the Senate and the House, including Republicans, 
Democrats, and members of the Farmer-Labor 
group. Senator La Follette has been the recognized 
leader of this combination. The narrow majority 
for the Republicans in both Houses has increased 
the influence of the new bloc. That influence has 
been negative rather than positive in its results. 

Senator La Follette has been the outstanding 
personality among the progressives or radicals in 
Congress in recent years. The earlier and more con- 
structive part of his career had been lost sight of as 
a result of his opposition to the entrance of the 
United States into the European war. His reélec- 
tion to the Senate in 1922, and the passing of war 
antagonisms reinstated him as a leader in the Senate, 
especially since there are a number of radicals who 
look to him for direction. He has come to be regarded 
as “‘the leader of the opposition,” and has been 
compared with the leader of the British Labor 
party, Ramsay MacDonald. 

The Conference for Progressive Political Action 
constitutes the only strong nucleus which has ap- 
peared in recent years around which a radical 
political movement may conceivably be built. The 
really strong economic organizations which played 
the major part in the victories in November, 1922, 
throughout the West, the railway men, the united 
miners’ and farmers’ organizations, are all affiliated 
with it. It defeated Beveridge in Indiana and 
Pomerene in Ohio, elected a Democratic governor 
in Kansas and coéperated with the farmers to elect 
Brookhart in Iowa, Shipstead in Minnesota, and 
Howell in Nebraska. Apparently, it will hold the 
balance of power in the doubtful States in 1924. 

The recent success of the British Labor party 
raises the question whether the conditions in the 
United States are shaping themselves for a similar 
development. Will the Conference for Progressive 
Political Action under La Follette’s leadership be- 
come in time an American Labor party? The answer 
to such a question involves the consideration of a 
number of differences between the situations in the 
two countries. 


ae passing mention need be made of the 
obvious contrast between England and the 
United States in regard to territorial extent’ with 
the sectional differences resulting therefrom. Much 
more important is the fact that any strong radical 
party must include in its membership both laborers 
and farmers. Such a union has proved impossible up 
to the present, and there is little reason to suppose 
that it is to be hoped for any time in the immediate 


future. Temporary codperation may be arranged, 
but underlying conflicts are bound to appear in any 
attempt at permanent union. 

No constructive program, such as the one adopted 
by the British Labor party in 1918, has been devel- 
oped by a generation of careful study of social and 
economic problems. No organization like the Eng- 
lish Fabian Society and no social investigators 
like the Webbs have prepared the way for the 
coéperation between intellectuals and workingmen 
which is characteristic of the MacDonald ministry. 

The La Follette, or Wisconsin progressive, plat- 
form represents the latest statement of the demands 
of the groups which are most dissatisfied with the 
existing political and social conditions. As a matter 
of course, a larger place is given to the farmer than 
to labor. It is very different from the attempt to 
formulate liberal American political policy in 1912. 
It does not pretend to be a mature collection of 
political and economic policies which will supply 
the progressives all over the country with a pro- 
gram. It is an attempt to mobilize for immediate 
political use the grievances of the farmers who are 
suffering most severely from the existing social and 
economic conditions. Its class bias and limitations 
are obvious. It is a frank appeal for control of a sec- 
tional and class stronghold. If a sufficient number 
of votes can be obtained to prevent the Republicans 
and Democrats from controlling the electoral col- 
lege or Congress, it will have accomplished its 
immediate purpose. 

La Follette’s leadership is subject to the same 
criticism that must be passed upon his program— 
a temporary platform designed to catch the favoring 
winds of radicalism which develop from the existing 
conditions of discontent in the agricultural sections 
of the country. As a leader, La Follette is nearing 
the end of his career. He has not been in good health 
for a number of years, and he has recently recovered 
from a serious illness. His age will prevent him from 
carrying on a campaign with the aim of a possible 
ultimate success in 1928. His personal characteristics 
make it difficult to think of him as selecting and 
training any successor. With all his ability as a 
politician and his undoubted great influence at the 
present time in Congress and in some sections of the 
country, it is hard to perceive elements of perma- 
nence in his leadership and program. 

The Republican party has become frankly con- 
servative under the leadership of President Coolidge. 
The Democrats, after an unprecedented struggle, 
have nominated an excellent candidate for President 
and have associated with him a man evidently 
selected to attract the support of the discontented 
farmers of the trans-Missouri West. In spite of his 
fine character and liberal tendencies, Mr. Davis, as 
a New York lawyer, seems unlikely to win many 
votes away from Coolidge in the West. Both parties 
have presented to the Western voter conservative 
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Eastern candidates. In such a situation, 
therefore, the candidacy of Senator La 
Follette may assume unexpected im- 
portance. 

Will the Western farmer after four 
years of low prices vote for the Republi- 
can and Democratic candidates or will he 
turn to La Follette? In the past, he has 
sometimes turned radical. The political 
weather signs give no clear indication as 
yet about the outcome of next November. 

One point may be suggested with con- 
siderable confidence. The November elec- 
tion should afford a fair index of the num- 
ber of persons who are ready to join in a 
new grouping of parties. It should deter- 
mine whether the time has come for a 
realignment of parties on a conservative- 
progressive basis. La Follette has a 
straight fight against two conservatives 
who are excellent representatives of 
their point of view. 


Australia Turns a 
Critical Eye 


HEN the Pilgrim Fathers made 

their landing on the American 
coast, they did so with little notion of 
founding a mighty State. The new land 
was simply a refuge; and they were in- 
finitely more concerned about human 
reforms through religious agency than 
about subduing the soil. Under the sur- 
face there was, of course, the Anglo- 
Celtic feeling for home-making; and it 
was not so many years before a kind of 
pride of country sprang up among them. 
To say that these two ideas have kept 
their relative places in the American 
mind is to get close to the key of the 
curious problem the United States pre- 
sents. Beyond the cities, the farms, the 
factories, the great trusts and tangled 
political systems is always the Puritan 
idea of reform. Corruption may walk al- 
most unchecked, men and districts may 
be bought and sold, the dollar may out- 
weigh all moral considerations, crime may 
seethe under an inefficient police system, 
and bragging may become a national 
industry, but over and above all this, the 
old idea persists that the business of the 
nation is reform, self-improvement, the 
seeking of New Jerusalems by the dusty 
highways of trade. Lectures, which aim 
at the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of the people, rage up and down the 
land; and these are on a business footing, 
charging many times the price of admis- 
sion to a picture show and paying very 
ordinary lecturers on a high scale. Every 
young American is taught that self-im- 
provement is his chief business; and 
though the methods are cheap, the old 
Puritan note never ceases to sound. Even 
the business of salesmanship is called 
“service.” A tone of intense and formal 
earnestness is cultivated, and the young 





man who is not serious about life is under 
general condemnation. 


a at the United States from 
the outside,—and it is always 
possible that the onlooker may see most 
of the game, — the nation seems to be a 
jumble of discordant ideas and unrelated 
forces. A presidential selection — which 
means a presidential election — is bought 
and paid for; the Ku Klux Klan raises its 
flaming cross in a village and begins to 
slaughter innocent people; the police 
rarely arrest a murderer; the big trusts 
flourish in spite of raging protests, yet 
often give the people a cheaper article; 
“service” salesmanship, with the time 
payment as the lure, cheats the earners 
out of half their dollars; bad liquor creeps 
from pocket to pocket under the search- 
lights of prohibition; evangelists rush up 
and down the land converting millions; 
negroes and white settlers tear each other 
by the throat; and over all is improve- 
ment and the settled belief that America 
is a beacon light to the world. In that 
very idea of uplift there is a certain 
strength and force which cannot be 
lightly thrust aside. That informing and 
moral lectures can be commercially profit- 
able in little bustling towns peopled by 
the descendants of the first and second 
generations of the immigrants who were 
freely regarded as the scum of Europe is 
in itself a very notable fact. It would seem 
to be an indication that the tone of the 
nation had been set forever by the people 
who landed at Plymouth Rock. A little 
learning is dangerous enough, but hardly 
more dangerous than stark ignorance; 
and if the smattering of things gained 
from the roving lecturer is not very val- 
uable, the truth still remains that the 
public desire to hear that lecturer is be- 
yond price to the future. 


N spite of all our loose ends, our failure 
to grasp the meanings of things, our 
waste of good effort and our noise about 
matters of small concern, Australia today 
makes a good showing against America. 
This is hardly a matter for boasting or 
even for congratulation. We are uniformly 
of Anglo-Celtic breed; for, more by good 
luck than design, we have never known 
human dumpings from distressed Europe. 
On the contrary, the distance and the 
cost of the voyage have had a selective 
influence, so that our immigrants have 
been in some sense picked people. No 
starving family of Lithuanians or residue 
of Jews from a Russian massacre turned 
to our shores for a refuge. The worst we 
can point to is the early convict settle- 
ment — a settlement in which few but 
those who had shown some tendency to 
become good citizens ever left descend- 
ants; and many of them were excellent 
citizens to start with. Our gold rushes 
brought us many who were physically 
and morally the salt of the earth; the slow 


process of settlement called to hardy 
and determined people who had splendid 
visions of their new home. 

With all this, we had no Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, but only a plain British tradition 
of holding on. To say that the absence of 
a Puritan element bent on personal and 
world uplift is a loss to us would be ab- 
surd. Our freedom has been mental and 
moral as well as political; and with the 
grace of years, it should result in the 
forming of national characteristics which 
differ from all others. But nationalism 
itself is no longer the thing it once was. 
The seas have been narrowed, the air be- 
comes a highway, the electric cables and 
wireless are bringing the most remote 
people close to the crowds of men; and 
among the influences thus pressing upon 
us from without, the most notable is the 
American. American magazines and books, 
American plays and picture films, Amer- 
ican foods and drinks, and even American 
speech are found at every turn in our 
cities. But with all that we have borrowed, 
we have left the very heart of the Ameri- 
can popular ideal alone. We are not eager 
to be uplifted nor in any striking way bent 
on self-improvement. This is probably 
because the uplifting and self-improve- 
ment as seen in the U. S. A. are superfi- 
cially ridiculous in Australian eyes. But 
the point is that the absurdity is super- 
ficial and not basic. The American idea 
that a whole nation should work for the 
betterment of thought and feeling of a 
whole nation is essentially right; and it is 
an idea that Australia is missing. Those 
Chautauqua lectures, to hear which 
throngs of people pay sixty or eighty 
cents, might be laughed at if offered to an 
Australian audience; but can we laugh at 
the fact that the class of Australians 
which is most nearly parallel to the class 
attending such lectures in America has no 
mental stimulus of any kind? Is it not 
reasonably likely that the efforts made 
across the Pacific, thin and weak as they 
look, may leave us far behind in the race 
of intelligent national development? The 
fact we have to face is that we are at- 
tempting no general education beyond our 
primary schools, while those from whom 
we have borrowed so many other things 
are educating all the time. — Sydney 
(Australia) Bulletin. 





In the Quiet House 
By Cora A. Dolson 


When to the quiet house I go 
Alone with my sweet dream, 

Again my happy fingers know 
The joy of hem and seam. 


All lovely things I once have known 
Come back to make me glad; 

Again at night my arms are thrown 
Around my little lad. 
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RT for Puritans is what I should 
describe as the aim of a symposium 
entitled‘ The Necessity of Art” (Doran) 
which the Rev. Percy Dearmer, Professor 
of Ecclesiastical Art at King’s College, 
London, has edited, under the auspices 
of the Student Christian Movement. 
In addition to the editor, the contributors 
are A. Clutton-Brock, A. S. Duncan- 
Jones, J. Middleton Murry, A. W. Pol- 
lard, and Malcolm Spencer, a group of 
Englishmen to whom art and religion 
are an equal necessity, and who hold that 
today, as in the beginning, religion is the 
presupposition of all artistic creation. 
They have, therefore, undertaken in this 
volume to release the modern Puritan of 
his atavistic fears and morbid supersti- 
tions concerning the world of art and 
beauty, by reminding him that his piety 
did not always destroy images, but was 
the impulse out of which the image 
maker, the antithesis of the iconoclast, 
became a creative artist. Mr. Dearmer 
grapples specifically with the “historical 
mistake,” whereby believing Christians 
and agnostics alike have come to accept 
the theory that the religion of Christen- 
dom was fundamentally opposed to art; 
the latter is ascetic, the former sensuous. 
His argument is that Christian tradition 
became confused through “the hardening 
of medieval thought under monastic 
influence,” that the “consequent classical 
and Hebraistic reactions of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries” have persisted 
down to our own day, and that, while the 
teaching of classical iconography has 
been universal in Europe, even Church 
historians know little of early Christian 
and Byzantine art. 

This ingenious theory is sound, within 
its limits, but those very limits render its 
effectiveness nugatory, for the Church 
today is so radically different from the 
early Christian Church that to pretend 
that the contemporary practicing Chris- 
tian can recover anything of the outlook 
and mentality of the early Christians is 
merely to delude oneself. It may be easy 
to point to the influences, monastic, 
Hebraic, and so forth, which produced 
this change, but change there is, and on 
that change rests the attitude of sus- 
picion, hostility, and downright ignorance 
which Mr. Dearmer wishes to modify. 
The Rev. Billy Sunday will not be per- 
suaded to admire the art of Pavlova be- 
cause David danced before the Ark, nor 
would Cromwell have changed his mind 
had he been as familiar with the dome of 
St. Sofia and the mosaic work of the peri- 
ods of Justinian or Constantine as this 
Professor of Ecclesiastical Art. What- 
ever else of Judaism may have been 





Readers and Writers 


By Ernest Boyd 


squeezed out of Christianity, the image- 
breaking tradition of the Hebrews, the 
religion of a people who left art to the 
Egyptians and other barbarians unac- 
quainted with the injunction: “Thou 
shalt not make unto thyself any graven 
image,” that distrust of representation 
has prevailed, and left its indelible mark 
upon history. I fear Mr. Dearmer exag- 
gerates the importance of that “historical 
mistake,” right though he may be as to 
the causes which finally eliminated from 
the Christian mind the remnants of the 
pagan tradition of art, and well grounded 
though his plea may be for greater rec- 
ognition of the actual achievements of 
Christian art in its fine flowering. 


REAT art, these gentlemen are not 
afraid to contend, is edifying, and if 
edification these days has come to con- 
note platitudes and often total zsthetic 
blindness, this is simply because we have 
no Arnolds, Ruskins, and Carlyles who 
can offer us the kind of edification as 
appropriate to our day as theirs was to 
the age in which they lived. Our spiritual 
and intellectual horizons have widened 
to a point where the teaching and preach- 
ing of a simpler era are inadequate, al- 
though the need of the majority of men 
and women for guidance is as strong as 
ever. But it is infinitely more difficult 
to satisfy. Hence, the impatience and 
the revolt which certain conservatives 
mistake for signs of an incurable wicked- 
ness. They are, in reality, nothing worse 
than an intelligent refusal to be fobbed 
off with the vague and dubious platitudes 
of prophets who have no living message 
for this generation, but rely upon an 
authoritative manner to impose the left- 
over banalities of a past that is dead and 
gone. 
I will do the authors of this symposium 
the justice of admitting that they go as 
far as possible in the direction of giving 
an air of verisimilitude to an otherwise 
most unconvincing narrative. If a Puritan 
— or anyone else, for that matter — can 
be made to realize by argument the “ne- 
cessity of art,” this book should materially 
help toward that end. But I vow, it is 
a little difficult for me to conceive of any 
method by which a need can be felt which 
one does not feel. Do people need a thing 
for which they feel no need? They very 
often do, but they cannot recover their 
lost consciousness by such artificial aids 
to esthetic respiration as these admirable 
essayists employ, in a book which will 
certainly please the converted. Those 
who come to be esthetic may remain to 
pray, but I permit myself a doubt as to 
the contrary order of things. 





F the rivalry of art and religion is a 

topic of dangerous controversy, an 
even more fruitful source of passionate 
dispute and disagreement is the history 
of Ireland. No country has had its history 
more extensively written than that which 
the French so touchingly refer to as “la 
verte Erin,” but speaking as an Irishman 
tolerably familiar with Irish history and 
with several of our leading historians, I 
regret to say that I could not recommend 
to an intelligent foreigner one single 
volume that could by any stretch of 
imagination be described as authoritative 
and comprehensive. The latest, of which 
my friend Mr. Hugh Law is part author, 
is no exception to this rule. The book ap- 
pears in “The Nations of To-Day” 
(Houghton Mifflin), under the general 
editorship of John Buchan, and is a sub- 
stantial work of nearly three hundred 
pages, beginning in 432 A.D., with the 
coming of St. Patrick, and ending with 
the establishment of the Irish Free State. 
The first thirteen chapters are the work 
of the Rev. R. H. Murray, while the 
period of the last thirty years is covered 
by eight chapters written by an ex- 
member of the Irish Parliamentary party 
and a prominent Irish civil servant. 
The combination seems excellent, for 
Dr. Murray is an authority on the period 
from the Reformation to the Eighteenth 
Century, while Mr. Law has been a 
maker, or a close spectator, of the later 
history which he narrates. But the bias 
and lack of any attempt at subjective 
treatment hit one in the eye at the very 
outset. Dr. Murray is not a Protestant 
parson and an Irish Unionist for nothing, 


E begins with a discourse upon the 
Celts which is intended to prepare 

the innocent reader for the worst, for what 
can be expected of a race with “ the fickle- 
ness which St. Paul observed in the Celtic 
Galatians”? The mere fact that the be- 
ginnings of Irish history are a closed book 
to scholars unacquainted with the Irish 
language does not emerge. In fact, the 
reverend historian thinks so little of the 
importance of Gaelic civilization in Ire. 
land, — that is to say, of the laws, lan- 
guage, and culture from which the history 
he is writing must come, — that he even 
tries to prove that John Scotus Erigena 
was not an Irishman, although John 
described himself as “Scotus” precisely 
because that word meant Irish at the 
time, and nothing else. The awesome 
word “Fenian,” he says, is “believed” 
to have been derived from “Fiana,” 
a legendary Irish hero, when it is certain 
that it is derived from the Fianna, the 
(Continued on page opposite 84) 
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- Biographies of the Psyche 
By D. R. 


Tue American Minp 1n Action. By 
Harvey O’Higgins and Edward H. 
Reede, M.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $3.00. 


N interesting, suggestive book. Such 
American personalities as Mark 
Twain, Lincoln, Emerson, Anthony Com- 
stock, Walt Whitman, Julia Ward Howe, 
Margaret Fuller — to name a few of the 
list — are interpreted in the light of the 
new psychology. Sometimes, the light 
goes out and the interpretation gives the 
effect of a translation from English into 
Russian. Many worthy citizens would 
grasp more accurately an analysis of 
Walt Whitman as “stuck on himself” 
than the explanation of Messrs. Reede 
and O’Higgins that he was a “ Narcissan 
egoist unable to maximate his ego in 
contact with reality, and trying to satisfy 
it in phantasy.” 

The authors assume a familiarity on the 
part of their readers with the ideas and 
phraseology of the new psychology, and 
probably they are justified in the assump- 
tion. Most of the débutantes one meets 
at dinner these days—O Tempora, O 
Mores! — are glib and fluent Freudians. 
For them, psyche has ceased to be a man- 
ner of dressing the hair or of misspelling 
fish. The reviewer is perhaps one of the 
few people left in the world who has not 
a clear, cameo-like picture of just what 
is meant by maximating the ego. 

Individually, the essays in this book 
are excellent. One gets a clearer perception 
of why Franklin or Clemens or Emerson 
were what they were as the authors trace 
the genealogy of their psyche and its 
development in various environments. 
Nevertheless, the impression left by the 
book, as a whole, with its foreword and 
conclusion, is vague and confused. The 
difficulty of generalizing on so broad a 
subject as the American mind — whether 
in action or, as is usually the case, in 
practically complete repose —is so ob- 
vious that one forgives a certain hemming 
and hawing on the part of the authors. 
It was, however, gratuitous on their part 
to generalize. If the book were simply a 
collection of eminent American lives 
psychanalyzed, it would be more fully 
successful. Somehow, the parts are greater 
than the whole. Euclid was wrong. 

For example, the authors are probably 
correct in assuming that Puritanism 
developed a “soul fear” in the psyches of 
certain great Americans, but it by no 
means follows that all Americans de- 
veloped this soul fear, or that it would not 
have been developed in these particular 
instances by some other religion, by some 
merry old pagan cult, the worship, let us 
say, of Baal or Ashtoreth or Mumbo 
Jumbo. The impression given is that the 


authors have a profound scunner against 
Puritanism which cramped and dis- 
torted the development of the American 
psyche. 

In so far as one can generalize about the 
American mind, undoubtedly it has been 
profoundly affected by Puritanism, but 
whether for better or for worse, who can 
say? Inhibitions, restrictions, negations, 
soul fears, bit deep into the soft metal of 
certain plastic souls, but others were 
enriched and developed by the hope of 
the Puritan promise, by the individualism 
it called forth, by its self-denial and 
discipline. 

Human values, that is, the value of an 
individual’s contribution to civilization, 
may be estimated very differently by 
different people. In the case of this book, 
many readers will disagree with the value- 
estimates of the authors, as well as with 
certain generalities, but all will appreciate 
the added understanding of personalities 
as complex as Lincoln’s or Whitman’s 
or Mark Twain’s, afforded by the 
discriminating analysis of Mr. O’Higgins 
and Dr. Reede. We are entering, it seems, 


an era of psychanalytic biographies. No 


longer will it suffice us to know names 
and dates and juvenile anecdotes and 
what the great man ate and wore; we 
must follow the development of his sub- 
conscious life. It is not enough to be told 
how Bishop X approached the youthful 
hero and said, “‘ Well, my fine lad, where 
are you going when you die?” We must 
estimate the soul fear caused to the lad’s 
psyche by the bishop’s tactless question 
and decide how far the boy’s ego was 
maximated by his famous retort, “I don’t 
know.” 

The prospect would be more grievous 
than it is if such a book as this had not 
shown that biographies may be written 
from the standpoint of a psychologist and 
still be suggestive and stimulating to the 
layman. Stimulating, but not too stimula- 
ting. They cheer, perhaps, but they do not 
inebriate. 

This requirement will cramp the style 
only of doddering academicians of thirty- 
two or thirty-three years of age. Writers 
who are in their prime and ripe fullness 
of development, that is, in their sopho- 
more or junior year, or even just gradu- 
ated from college, are equipped to apply 
psychanalytic methods to biography, 
autobiography, poetry, and verse. The 
brilliant younger geniuses of Greenwich 
Village have already contributed fiction 
and verse in abundance about soul-fearing 
men and women who suffer a good deal 
from the fact that they are, respectively, 
male and female; and we may confidently 
look forward to the new or Freudian 
school of biographical composition. 


Jane Austen Through 
French Spectacles 


By Dorothy Bacon Woolsey 


Jane Austen: A FRENCH APPRECIATION. 
By Leonie Villard, with A New Stupy 
oF JANE Austen. By R. Brimley John- 
son. New York: E. P. Dutton. $4.25. 


NLESS one approaches Leonie Vil- 
lard’s “Appreciation” of Jane Aus- 
ten by the direct route of discipleship in 
the Austen cult, one’s interest in the book 
is increasingly realized as interest in the 
medium herself — the astonishing feat of 
temperamental agility performed by this 
French scholar in her masterly interpre- 
tation of a foreign artist. One’s curiosity 
is irresistibly stirred as to the motives 
that impelled the exhaustive study that 
the work implies, the comprehensive 
familiarity with traditions of English fic- 
tion from Defoe down and of English 
folk ways from the soil up. The achieve- 
ment of such unerring vision is not to be 
accounted for by the mere enthusiasm of 
an Anglo-phile for the most Anglican of 
novelists, although the author’s sym- 
pathy with English social tradition is as 
evident as her extraordinary grasp of its 
literature. But this searching analysis of 
the genius of Jane Austen is more an ex- 
pression of absorbing critical interest than 
of sweeping homage. Perhaps unfairly, 
knowing the national genius for analysis, 
we have never expected dispassionate 
judgment of English culture from the 
French. We have seen indiscriminate en- 
thusiasm or abounding bitterness — and 
the presentation of an impartial and pen- 
etrating study of conditions and sources 
by an open-minded critic is morally as 
well as intellectually refreshing. 

The author has so subordinated her 
national point of view that her indict- 
ment of Jane Austen’s emotional thin- 
ness seems the result of psychological in- 
sight rather than Gallic bias, and we are 
hardly surprised by her assertion that 
one meets “in the pages of Jane Austen’s 
novels people whom we know by sight 
quite well, whose minds are open books 
to us, like ‘the minds of friends we have 
known intimately for years.” One receives 
an impression that the English writer’s 
delineation of her little world is regarded 
by the critic (as she herself professes) 
with “more than the watchful attention 
that one brings to the study of a work of 
art, more than the sympathy and intelli- 
gence necessary for the appreciation of 
certain forms of humor” — with real 
knowledge illumined by intuitive insight. 

As an introduction to the work of Jane 
Austen — which it presumably will be to 
many French readers— Dr. Villard’s essay 
will be extremely valuable; while Veronica 
Lucas, by the deft accuracy of her trans- 
lation, has added much to English “ap- 
preciation.” R. Brimley Johnson’s “New 
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Study of Jane Austen,” which is included 
in the volume, although an able exposi- 
tion of certain aspects of her work, seems 
to us dimmed by juxtaposition with the 


brilliance of Dr. Villard’s achievement. 


The Perennial ‘‘Have 
Nots’”’ 


By Arthur Pound 


SociaL Pouitics 1n THE UNITED States. 
By Fred E. Haynes. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. Co. $3.50. 

ERE is a piece of historical writing 

that has been waiting a long time 

for the right combination of sympathetic 
mind and practiced hand, both of which 

Professor Haynes possesses. Too many of 

our historians have contented themselves 

with recording our political ups and downs 
in terms of the two major parties, over- 
looking or, at least, heeding too little, the 
other more ephemeral groups which in 
their rise and decline mark the aspirations 
of social rebels and the periodic woes of 
classes or sections. Yet the influence of 
these minor groups upon the major parties 
and the nation at large has been both 
broad and deep. Indeed, it has become 

a truism that the major parties steal the 

thunder of whatever third party gets 

a substantial hearing. It follows that 

Republican and Democratic platforms 

rarely present new ideas, while the minor 

parties, not having victory at stake, can 
afford to be, and usually are, more candid 
than politic. 

Whoever fancies that social unrest is 
new or that third parties are but recent 
phenomena has something to learn from 
Professor Haynes. The farmers of the 
Berkshire Hills in Massachusetts, where 
mansions now dot lovely landscapes and 
limousines roll from tea to bridge, were 
once as radical as Magnus Johnson and 
his Minnesota supporters of today. That 
was back in the 1790’s. In one way or 
another, the “have nots” have been plan- 
ning to become the “haves” ever since. 
The resulting movements — Free Soil, 
Know Nothing, Knights of Labor, Pop- 
ulism, and a host of others — are here 
weighed and appraised in the light of 
their real contributions to our political 
development. 

In his comprehensive chapter on Recent 
Social Progress, the author notes that 
“social progress in the United States has 
been largely independent of politics.” He 
considers this fortunate, a point of view 
in which most of us will agree. The na- 
tional ideal is stronger than political 
bonds, and works out its changes in 
devious ways, sometimes through one 
party, sometimes through another, and 
sometimes, indeed, through no party at 
all. Since 1912, most of the social reform 
measures advanced by the Progressive 
party have been enacted into law, many of 
them with little opposition. 


The Fourth Estate 
By D. R. 


THe Best News Srorigs OF 1923. 
Edited by Joseph Anthony. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $2.50. 


Coss or “THe Wortp.” By John L. 
Heaton. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


ERE is a fair test of the fourth es- 

tate; the cream of reporting of 

1923 and a compilation of the best edito- 

rials by the best newspaper editor of his 
day, which is also ours. 

“The Best News Stories” are grouped 
under the following heads: “Straight 
Reporting in Various Fields,” “Foreign 
Correspondence,” “Sport Stories,” “Hu- 
man Interest Stories,” “Interviews,” 
“Obituaries,” and “Personality Stories,” 
and constitute, in the opinion of the ed- 
itor, the pick of the basket, culled from 
over four hundred American newspapers. 
In his introduction, Mr. Anthony quotes 
Mr. Pulitzer’s list of desiderata in a news 
story: first, accuracy, second, terseness, 
third, accuracy; and by implication him- 
self indorses it. Obviously, unless the 
reader is acquainted with the facts re- 
ported, it is impossible for him to judge 
the reporter’s accuracy. Most of the 
stories conform to a certain loose standard 
of terseness, in that they might be longer 
and possibly say less. 

The impression left by the book as a 
whole is one of disciplined mediocrity. 
With all concessions to the difficulties 
under which a reporter labors, the hurry, 
the physical discomforts and handicaps, 
the prime importance of accuracy as com- 
pared with style, there is nothing in the 
volume which rises into the class of super- 
reporting, nothing that is more than the 
work of an intelligent, well-trained crafts- 
man. A few reporters write a straight 
news story tersely and, one presumes, 
accurately. The Foreign Correspondent, 
as represented, hardly exists at all. The 
Sport Stories are in that bright, metallic 
style to which we are accustomed. The 
Human Interest Stories vacillate between 
a conventional “humor” and_ bathos; 
the interviews are pert and unimportant. 
The Obituaries — there are only three 
of them — are more effective, probably 
because less hurried, than most of the 
other classes, and the “Personality 
Stories” are in an unhappy tradition, 
smacking of the American Magazine and 
the applause of the Babbittry. 


LEARLY, if Mr. Anthony is a judge, 

our pressis short of journalists of dis- 
tinction. The Foreign Correspondent of 
the old school, the political writer, whose 
work showed a background of education 
and experience, of judgment and know- 


ledge of the world, the reporter with a 
sense of values, with a vivid feeling for the 
“story” element — all these are conspicu- 
ously absent. They are not writing for the 
newspapers. Our journalism has immense 
superiorities in speed and breadth of 
field, but as qualified writers, our reporters 
are immensely inferior to the English, 
the French, the German, and others. 
Perhaps Mr. Anthony has missed some 
of our exceptions. His foreign correspond- 
ence, for example, contains no selection 
from the admirable foreign articles 
printed in the Christian Science Monitor. 
Mark Sullivan’s political articles are 
often News Stories in every sense of the 
word. Aside from sport stories by Hey- 
wood Broun and Grantland Rice, he 
ignores the “special writers” whose 
development has culminated in the “ per- 
sonality plus” of the “Colyum Conduc- 
tor” — a list which would include in their 
respective categories such men as Will 
Rogers, Ring Lardner, Christopher Mor- 
ley, and F. P. A. Unfortunately, this 
volume, confined to hard-working medi- 
ocrity, represents a standard of reportorial 
ideals too easily realized and too compla- 
cently accepted. We really can show 
better work than that. 


ITH the editorials of Frank Irving 

Cobb of the New York World, the 
case is far different. A writer of force and 
compact flexibility, a student of life, hav- 
ing worked out—as few of our “public 
men” have worked out —a theory of 
government founded on broad principles, 
a theory of economics less sharply de- 
fined but still coherent, a man whose 
opinions on other men and things, col- 
ored inevitably by the impressions of the 
moment and by personal loyalties and 
prejudices, still remained as honest as 
they were discriminating, his editorials 
in the World stood out in sharp contrast 
to the piddling pomposities of most of 
his contemporaries. The event disproved 
many of his prophesies; unrealized factors 
overset the values of his judgments. . 
Like all men who care, he viewed with 
alarm phenomena which turned out to 
be not alarming at all, and pointed with 
pride to developments which hindsight 
has taught us to regret. But he was al- 
ways abreast of public opinion and gen- 
erally ahead of it. Independent, honest, 
convinced and convincing, he represented 
the healthiest, if not the greatest, Ameri- 
can editorial tradition. The extracts 
selected for this volume from his years of 
writing for the World will preserve in 
permanent form the stature and ability 
of this worthy heir to an honorable 
heritage. 
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“Much Ado” at the Schauspielhaus 


OR your true Shakespeare enthusiast, 

if he be pilgrimaging on the Continent, 
there is always a singular pleasure in 
listening to a performance of one of the 
good comedies in German. It recalls the 
swagger days of the English stage: the 
days when companies of hot-spirited 
actors forsook London and the island 
market towns to stroll through the Ger- 
manys, both High and Low, playing 
“excellent new histories, tragedies, and 
comedies,” fresh from English quills. 
In those days, the German fancy was 
irresistibly taken by the English drama, 
from Hamlet to Jack Pudding, or, as they 
called him, Hans Wurst; and even today, 
— although we have degenerated from 
the greatness of our forbears, and every- 
thing has gone to the dogs of war, — 
even today, the Germans are still fasci- 
nated by the dramatic English, from the 
Prince of Denmark to Jack Pudding, or, 
as they now call him, Charlie Chaplin. 
Shaw, too, comes in somewhere, certainly; 
but whether above the Prince, or below 
Charlie, we had better let him decide for 
himself. 

Our present business, however, is with 
the gut eingeborene Berliner at the Schau- 
spielhaus, where “Much Ado” is on the 
boards; and where, before the evening is 
over, we may find that a certain quirk in 
the method of production raises a new 
and vexing question. But of that further 
. . « This, then, is the theatre of the 
famous Jessner and the gifted Jiirgen 
Fehling. We may confidently expect 
some master strokes of new stage decora- 
tion and lighting. Look about you before 
the curtain goes up. Everybody has a 
paper spread on his knees and is eating. 
Sandwiches. Sandwiches. Nothing less 
and nothing more. You are relieved to see 
that that little lady with the neat gray 
hair, at least, has not succumbed to the 
epidemic of spasmodically working jaws. 
But while your gaze is still upon her, 
resting, recuperating, she dives into her 
reticule. Is it—? Yes. A sandwich... 
Is this sandwich orgy a symptom of 
famine or a sign of plenty? Or is it be- 
cause the play begins at the impious hour 
of 7.30? Before we can solve the problem, 
the lights go down; and to a hasty 
fusillade of sandwich-paper crackling, 
every bit as loud as a burst of applause, up 
goes the curtain. 

There before you are the fabled 
Fessner treppen: in this case, nothing 
more than a large, oblong platform, 
approached on all four sides by three 
(or is it four?) broad steps. A heavy 
curtain, hung in folds, and with con- 
venient and unexpected slits for doors, 


By J. Leslie Hotson 


describes a generous semicircle round the 
back. Curtain and platform are both of a 
neutral tone, to be flooded, dressed, and 
transmuted by the varied riches of light 
thrown upon them. Furniture? Hardly a 
stick, and that conventionalized. In the 
first scene, a rectangular solid for a chair; 
the arbor in the garden scene, a green 
latticework, behind which a _ church 
mouse would be plainly visible — and yet 
there both Benedick and Beatrice in turn 
easily conceal themselves. The tomb of 
Hero, simply a large and competent- 
looking stone. 

But how is one to describe or ade- 
quately praise the lighting? The emotional 
color of each scene stands heightened and 
translated by means of it. Magic greens, 
opulent yellows. A devilish red in which 
the villain misbehaves so/us. For the ball, 
a turning prism of pulsating colors in 
which and through which the masks 
whirl and stamp, with laughter as broad 
as their farthingales. Finally, a master 
stroke: they have arranged a source of 
light at the edge of the stage so that 
the raised platform and the mumming 
figures cast up deep blue shadows on the 
folds of the curtain behind . . . shadows 
of monstrous motion . . . shadows which 
lend a powerful grotesque. 

As for the acting, with its spirit and 
freshness, it would win the most grudging 
critic. Benedick is played as an antic wag 
with a seriousness and a light humor, 
while Beatrice is set forth by a tall, 
hearty Saxon lass with an infinity of 
droll wit — now socratic, now acrobatic. 
Every mother’s son in the theatre, how- 
ever, is waiting impatiently for the scenes 
with Dogberry, Verges, and the watch. 
And when they come, they are played, 
on the one hand, lovingly and long-drawn, 
and savored, on the other, to the utter- 
most — as a child sucks a sweet. Dog- 
berry at the Schauspielhaus is not merely 
globular as to body and discouraged as to 
voice: his egregious charm is born out of 
his unceasing mental conflict. From his 
face and his voice, it is plain that his 
innate feelings for the majesty of the 
law and for the beauty of polite and ap- 
propriate address are eternally struggling 
upward against a crushing load of inepti- 
tudeand ignorance. The audience does not 
fail to see how close it comes to tragedy. 


HE performance, well worthy of 

mark in all ordinary regards, is of the 
first importance in raising a fundamental 
and harassing question of Shakespeare 
production: When is cutting not cutting? 
For if you will believe it, these astute 
Germans have learned how to cut 


Shakespeare without cutting him: as 
Browning says, “and leave the grand 
white neck no gash.” Any suggestion of 
tampering with Shakespeare today (for 
acting purposes) meets with a storm of 
criticism. And naturally enough; for since 
the dark ages of “adaptations,” there 
have been countless and shameless cut- 
tings, slashings, and rearrangements for 
which to blush. One capital consideration, 
however, has usually escaped those who 
righteously demand “integral produc- 
tions”; and that is, that the speed of 
acting, since Shakespeare’s time, has un- 
doubtedly decreased. The Elizabethan 

players went through with a dash which 

today would make us giddy; and the 

audiences, bred to the speech and to the 

flashing puns, were keen and swift to 

follow, follow until the hunt was up and 

the villain slain. Shakespeare producers 

of the present day are caught between the 

devil of a retarded histrionic process and 

the deep blue sea of an overlong per- 

formance. To cut Shakespeare is heresy, 

and not to cut Shakespeare is (sometimes) 

to cut the gate receipts. 

Revenons a2 nos Teutons, who have cut 
without cutting. In “Much Ado” they 
were confronted by an incredibly fiendish 
character in Don Juan, and by an in- 
tolerably long speech during the scene 
between him and Borachio, in which the 
wretches hatch the vile plot of ruining 
the innocent Hero in Claudio’s eyes. For 
the first, they resolved to overplay the 
monstrous villain, and thus lighten him. 
But that long speech: how could they 
keep the production integral, and yet get 
rid of it? They accomplished it thus: 
Borachio accelerated his villainous ut- 
terance to such a dizzy speed that the 
words tumbled out like shillings out of 
the mint. No cutting. All the words were 
there, and in good order; but impossible 
to put them together again and make 
sense. The effect was amusing; and in- 
stead of being heavy, the speech came out 
one of the most entertaining in the play. 

Now, if you point out that it is a dam- 
nable sly heresy to keep the words and 
cut away the meaning, it may be retorted 
that the words are beautiful, while the 
sense is preposterous (whatever it was 
in Shakespeare’s time). The argument is 
interesting. We sympathize with the 
appetite which demands, and has a right 
to have the sense of every word of every 
passage, however voluminous. But we 
can feel, too, for the producer, who, 
hounded by the obstinate actuality and 
limited credulity of the pack in the pit, 
leaps for a moment over hampering sense 

(Continued on page opposite 84) 
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A Number of Things 


Hats off to the Finns 


ATS off to the Finns, who won 

all the Olympics running events 

beyond 800 metres (1,000, 1,500, 3,000, 

§,000, 10,000 metres, and the Marathon). 

That is, in the events requiring most 

stamina, they showed themselves in- 
comparably superior to our men. 

How hideous this fact, if it be true, as 
the anthropologists have been wont to 
tell us, that the Finns are predominantly 
Mongoloid. What right, forsooth, have 
those maudites gens to out-Nordic the 
Nordic, to poach in the Nordic preserve, 
to deprive the Nordic of his one claim to 
superiority that seemed unchallengeable? 
All our prepossessions come crashing down 
in ruin. Our House of Pride is demolished. 

Too quick Despairer, lament no more. 
Look up! Thy House of Pride still stands, 
and succors are arrived, led by those 
paladins, Mr. M. A. R. Tuker and Mr. 
Madison Grant. 

The Finns, or inhabitants of Finland, 
are racially of two separate stocks — the 
Finno-Finns, or Fennomans, and the 
Swedo-Finns, or Svecomans. The Sveco- 
mans number about five hundred thou- 
sand, and the Fennomans about two 
million five hundred thousand. There has 
been a certain amount of crossing of the 
two stocks, but this we may disregard in 
our discussion. 

Could it be shown that the Finns who 
triumphed at Paris are Svecomans (that 
is, of Swedish blood), I could end the dis- 
cussion at this point, for the Swedes are 
Nordics par excellence. But though from 
his photograph and name, Stenroos, the 
Marathon winner, seems to be a Sveco- 
man, those even greater heroes, Nurmi 
and Ritola, are certainly Fennomans. 

Mr. Madison Grant informs us that 
the Fennomans are thoroughly Nordic 
except for the one character of brachy- 
cephaly, which he ascribes to an Alpine 
cross. Mr. M. A. R. Tuker is an even 
sweeter witness, for he does not admit a 
cross, but assures us that the Fennomans 
are proto-Teutons. 

As a Nordic, I am grateful to these 
gentlemen; but as an honest anthropolo- 
gist, I cannot go altogether with either. 
These many years, the Finns have been 
exploring their past with great energy 
and intelligence, and their investigations 
show the following: In the dark backward 
and abysm of time, a group of Mongoloid 
tribes in eastern Asia, speaking a common 
(“Ural-Altaic”) language, started trek- 

king westward. About 1500 B.c., they 
came in contact with an Iranian (Nordic) 


people, probably the Scythians, and the 


By Henry W. Bunn 


two stocks blended. About 400 B.c., thus 
fundamentally modified in respect of 
blood, the great group broke up. Of the 
three grand divisions, we are concerned 
only with the western Finns, and of the 
western Finns only with the tribes which 
finally settled in Finland. The settlement 
in Finland was completed about 800 4.p. 

To be quite honest, it seems impossible 
to decide whether Nordic or Mongoloid 
characters predominate in the Fennoman, 
in the several respects of physique, men- 
tal, moral, and esthetic qualities, special 
aptitudes, and so forth. He is brachy- 
cephalic, his eyes are apt to be somewhat 
obliquely set, his beard is very scanty — 
these are Mongoloid characters; his eyes 
are gray and sometimes blue, his hair is 
brown, red, even fair — these are Nordic 
characters. His primitive religion, of 
which wizardry was the main feature, was 
on the whole strikingly Mongoloid, 
though not without Nordic elements. He 
is famous for honesty and has a marked 
aptitude for music; we like to think of that 
quality and that aptitude as preéminently 
Nordic. He loves peace and is normally 
gentle and unaggressive; that is un-Nor- 
dic. On the other hand, constrained to 
fight, he is not surpassed in valor. Indeed, 
in the civil war of 1918, he exhibited 
cruelty and vindictiveness worthy of the 
best Nordic traditions. 

Examine the Kalevala (pronounced 
Ka‘la-va'la), the so-called Finnish epic, a 
selection from the vast number of Finnish 
folk ballads arranged by Lénnrot, in 1835, 
as a more or less connected narrative. 
Now, we come to a point. The flavor of 
that remarkable poem is neither Mon- 
goloid nor Nordic, but beautifully blended 
of the two. As I see it, the blend’s the 
thing. 

The happy results, in the case of the 
Finns, of the blending of the Nordic and 
the Mongoloid, suggest thoughts; some- 
what reassuring ones, in view of the Yel- 
low Peril. The science of anthropology is 
still in its infancy. 


Foubert 


This year of grace, 1924, is rather re- 
markable for the number of its centenary 
commemorations of the births or deaths 
of illustrious departed ones; including 
such names as Byron, Kant, Camoéns, 
de Joinville, Wycliffe, Ronsard, and 
Joubert. Of these illustrious names, Jou- 
bert’s is not least likely to hold out against 
all-eating Time. 

Of a very frail habit of body, Joseph 
Joubert had much ado, by the practice of 
the most rigid asceticism, to keep body 
and soul together to the age of seventy. 


As someone has said, “i/ avait [air d’une 
ame qui a rencontré par hasard un corps.” 
He was physically incapable of the sus- 
tained effort necessary to creation of a 
great work, and survives only in the 
exquisite fragments or short pieces, not 
intended for publication, collected by the 
pious efforts of a relative and published 
in two volumes under the title, “ Pensées, 
essais, maximes et correspondance.” He 
has been fortunate in escaping the atten- 
tion of the petty critics; and still more 
fortunate in the notices of him by Cha- 
teaubriand, Sainte-Beuve, and Matthew 
Arnold. He was happy in his friends, — 
Chateaubriand, Diderot, Fontanes, and 
the rest,— but supremely so in the 
friendship of Madame de Beaumont, one 
of those women who, to adapt Sainte- 
Beuve, glissent (vera incessu dea) across 
the scene of life and leave a trail of light; 
his Egeria, his Socratean Voice. 

Sainte-Beuve does not particularly es- 
teem Joubert’s thoughts on religion; 
Matthew Arnold does, and in this, I go 
with Matthew Arnold. The two great 
critics concur, of course, in the very high- 
est admiration of Joubert’s observations 
on literature. He has, indeed, said the best 
things about Bossuet, Racine, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau, and nearly, if not quite, 
the best about Plato. He loved truth and 
ensued it with an ardor seldom paralleled. 
He was able to express subtle ideas in 
utmost clarity of language, because, to 
quote his own words, those ideas “had 
become everyday ideas to him by the 
length of time they had been in his mind;”’ 
by the length of time, we might add, they 
had been steeped in his soul. It was his 
concern not merely to have ideas, but to 
get them to shine. He “agonized,” so to 
speak, for the simplicity which is the 
supreme quality of style; but the sim- 
plicity of his quest was the simplicity of 
Artemis, not that of a kitchen wench. He 
was one of the last of the Grecians: “un 
Athénien touché de la grace socratique.” He 
was profoundly a man of culture. No 
matter how long he might have sojourned 
among the barbarians, he would not, like 
Xenophon, have lost his particles, those 
“delicate spices.” The chief notes of his 
life, his conversation, and his writings, 
were amenity, luminousness (“un éclat 
paisible, intime, uniformément répandu’’), 
and clearness. The two volumes of his 
literary fragments afford “Exuperances 
divine; Paragon Jewels without Flaw, 
Hair, Ice or Cloud.” 

It were well for our budding juvenals 
that certain Frenchmen should figure 
more largely in our scheme of culture; such 
Frenchmen as Vauvenargues and Joubert. 
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What the World is Doing 


Domestic 
Po.irics 


Republican 


HE chief issue of the Republican 
campaign will be “Coolidge and 
Dawes,” says William H. Butler, chairman 
of the Republican national committee. 
“Oil scandals,” he believes, will not be 
“the shred of an issue.” Extreme optimism 
seems to prevail in Republican head- 
quarters, where it is predicted that their 
ticket will sweep the country. But just 
now, most of the party’s activity is con- 
fined to routine organization work. Mr. 
Coolidge is to be notified of his nomina- 
tion in Memorial Continental Hall on 
August 14, and General Dawes will re- 
ceive his notification August 21. The 
original date of July 24 was changed be- 
cause of the death of the President’s son. 
At first, it was thought that the President 
might take advantage of the priority of 
the Democratic notification ceremonies 
to answer the remarks of his opponent, 
but he has now announced that no at- 
tempt to answer criticism will be made. 
It still remains to be decided how much 
of a part the vice presidential nominee, 
Charles G. Dawes, will play in the activ- 
ities, and during the lull before the cam- 
paign is put in full swing, Mr. Butler 
purposes to perfect all arrangements. 
As a general political rule, the campaign 
is not considered formally begun until 
after the notification ceremonies of the 
different parties have taken place, and 
the speeches do not begin until after 
Labor Day. Enthusiasm among the lead- 
ers of all the major organizations points 
toward a beginning of hostilities at an 
earlier date, however, and Mr. Butler has 
already announced that he considers the 
campaign opened as far as the Republican 
party is concerned. 


Democratic 


Hon. John W. Davis left the imme- 
diate scene of campaign preparations in 
New York City, July 18, for a ten-day rest 
at the summer home of Charles Dana 
Gibson on Seven Hundred Acre Island, 
Maine. While there, in addition to resting 
for the arduous labors ahead of him, he is 
preparing his speech of acceptance to be 
delivered at his former home, Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, when he is formally noti- 
fied of his nomination for President. The 
ceremony will take place on August 11, 
three days before Mr. Coolidge receives 
his notification. Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh of Montana, permanent chair- 
man of the New York convention, will 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


inform the Democratic candidate of his 
nomination. 

Mr. Davis has chosen Clem L. Shaver 
as chairman of the national committee, 
succeeding Cordell Hull. Mr. Shaver, 
who is also a resident of Clarksburg, has 
served as State chairman of the Demo- 
cratic committee and is a man of proved 
political experience. One of his first acts 
was to fix the date for the notification of 
Charles W. Bryan of Nebraska, Davis’ 
running mate. The formality will take 
place in Lincoln, Nebraska, on August 18. 








(Underwood &$ Underwood) 

That hardy Finn, Paavo Nurmi, goes 
into history as the only runner who never 

hurries. He won four Olympic races wear- 
ing a pair of old sneakers and carrying a 
stop watch in bis hand — just to make sure 
that he wouldn’t exert himself too much! 


So far, the national committee has been 
too much occupied with perfecting the 
organization of the campaign to give out 
information concerning the proposed ac- 
tivities of Mr. Davis during the next few 
months. The speech of acceptance which 
the candidate will make is expected to 
sound the keynote of his party’s attack. 
He plans to discuss honesty in govern- 
ment, foreign affairs, taxes, and farm 
relief. ; 

Progressive 


The ticket indorsed by the Confer- 
ence for Progressive Political Action 
was finally completed when Burton K. 
Wheeler, junior Senator from Montana, 
accepted the nomination for Vice Presi- 
dent. He was chosen by Senator Robert 


M. La Follette, the conference’s candidate 
for President, with the approval of the 
national committee. Wheeler is a Demo- 
crat, but of the insurgent group headed 
by La Follette. In his letter of acceptance, 
he arraigned the two major parties upon 
charges of ignoring the great economic 
issues of the hour. Coolidge and Davis, 
he asserted, are linked with “ Wall Street,” 
and between them “there is a choice only 
for conservatives.” 

Representative John M. Nelson of 
Wisconsin has been chosen to take charge 
of the campaign for the insurgent forces. 
Financial support for the conference’s 
activities is being sought from thirty or 
more national labor organizations by 
William H. Johnston, president of the 
International Association of Machinists 
and chairman of the conference. Progres- 
sive leaders are optimistic over prospects 
for their candidate. According to Mr. 
Nelson, the delegates to the conference in 
Cleveland, July 4, represented 12,200,000 
men and women voters. The candidates 
will open their campaign in the Eastern 
Seaboard and New England States, work- 
ing south and west until they have cov- 
ered the entire country. The conference 
plans not only to further the candidacy 
of La Follette and Wheeler, but to in- 
dorse and support Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who have displayed liberal 
tendencies, decrying those of the re- 
actionary type. 


OLympics 


The American Olympic teams have 
won the All-Sports title for the United 
States, with first places in eight of the 
sixteen completed events, and but four 
sports remaining unplayed. The United 
States now holds championships in track 
and field events, rowing, swimming, 
tennis, boxing, catch-as-catch-can wrest- 
ling, Rugby, and target shooting. 

France nosed out Great Britain for 
second place, while Finland, championed 
by Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, and Oscar 
Stenroos, the forty-year-old winner of 
the Marathon, dropped to fourth place; 
Stenroos’ unexpected victory upset all pre- 
vious calculations. 

Our most surprising, although not most 
spectacular, achievements were in track 
and field, where Finland’s was thought to 
be a much stronger entry. In track, in 
addition to the records made by Morgan 
Taylor, Robert Legendre, and H. M. 
Osborne (see THE INDEPENDENT for July 
19), two world’s records were established 
by American 400-metre and 1,600-metre 
relay teams, and Clarence Houser’s discus 
throw of 152 feet 63 inches was a full four 
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feet better than the old Olympics mark. 
Of the seven new world’s records made 


during the games to date, four are held ~ 


by Americans. 

Swimming and tennis were found to be 
the most popular sports. On the courts, 
Vincent Richards and Miss Helen Wills 
took the singles championships, and, aided 
by the American victories in doubles, 
added tennis to our conquests. Richards 
and F. T. Hunter beat the French pair, 
Cochet and Brugnon, in a strenuous five- 
set struggle, completing the clean sweep 
for the United States. Miss Wills shared 
with Mrs. Wightman the women’s doubles 
crown, and the latter holds with Mr. 
Williams the honors in mixed doubles. Our 
swimming team scored 217, leaving 
Sweden, the nearest rival, with 58. Never 
before in the history of the game has any 
team scored so many points. 

American contestants and American 
victories have been uniformly popular 
with the spectators. There has been 
exhibited not a whit of ill feeling or 
boredom at the frequent recurrence of 
Yankee success. American athletes and 
American sportsmanship are in high 
favor with the world. 


Rounpb-THE-WorLp FLicuts 


Lieutenants Smith, Nelson, and Wade 
completed two thirds of their trip around 
the world when they landed at Croydon 
Airdrome on July 16. They had covered 
18,260 miles in 244 flying hours, with 
a little more than 7,000 miles remaining. 
The American flyers are still at Brough, 
where the work of overhauling the ’planes 
and installing new motors is progressing 
rapidly. A landing was made at Constan- 
tinople on July 10, after a 24-hour trip 
from Bagdad along the line of the Bagdad 
Railway. The stretch from Bagdad to 
San Stefano, a distance of 1,065 miles, 
was one of the longest hops made in any 
one day of the flight. With stops at Bucha- 
rest and Vienna, they reached Paris on the 
fourteenth, and left for England two days 
later. A heavy storm between Vienna and 
Paris, and a short stop at Strassburg, 
lengthened that part of the journey to 
twelve hours. A dust storm in India was 
the most troublesome experience, and 
worked more of a hardship than the cold 
of the first stage. Elaborate arrangements 
are being made to safeguard the Atlantic 
crossing. Two naval cruisers and two 
destroyers have been directed to establish 
a chain of radio communication along 
the route. The first landing on this conti- 
nent is scheduled for August 21, when the 
three ’planes will be due at Picton, Nova 
Scotia. 


Major A. Stuart MacLaren, the English 
pilot who was missing for two days after 
July 16, made a forced landing on Uruppu 
Island, adjoining Yetorofu, when he 
encountered a dense fog. Two Japanese 
destroyers aided in the search for the lost 
party, which was found by a merchant 





(Underwood & Underwood) 





Not content with winning the doubles championship at Wimbledon, Helen Wills and 
Mrs. George Wightman crossed the Channel to take the doubles title in the Olympics. 
Miss Wills won the women’s singles championship by ber defeat of Mlle. “ Didi” 
Viasto of France. Both girls are but eighteen years old 


steamer a few miles from the starting 
point. The flyers were safe, and the’planes 
were found to be in excellent condition. 
The British route, with several landings 
in Russia, makes the ocean lap consider- 
ably shorter; the Americans could not 
use Russian territory because of our fail- 
ure to recognize the Government. How- 
ever, there is small chance that the 
British aviator will be able to pick up 
enough distance to catch the Americans. 


GENERAL 
The “ Mississippi” 

On July 15, the naval court of inquiry 
gave out its decision on the turret explo- 
sion aboard the battleship Mississippi 
on June 12, in which three officers and 
forty-four men were killed. The judgment 
states the cause to have been “insufficient 
air pressure used in cleaning the bore 
of the gun.” The explosion, one of the 
most tragic in our naval history, occurred 
during manceuvres off the California 
coast. It came with the firing of the eighth 
salvo. The seventh had been fired; the 
guns were returned to loading position, 
and the plug opened. The air pressure 
seemed to be poor, and the turret captain 
had just signified his intention of finding 
the cause, when the new shell was rammed 
home, four bags of powder placed on the 
spanner tray and rammed into the gun. 
As the rammer was withdrawn, a small, 
grayish ball of smoke and flame emerged 
from the breech of the gun, followed by 
a large flash of flame and an explosion. 
Secretary Wilbur and his technical staff 
have taken the document containing the 
findings of the court of inquiry to study, 
with a view to deciding if action is to be 


taken against any of those in charge of 
the firing. 


Farm Bureau Federation 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has advocated codperative marketing 
of products since its inception as the only 
effective means of assuring the farmer 
a fair price for his crops. But on July 16 
was announced their most important move 
with the organization of a $26,000,000 
corporation, controlled by the producers, 
to operate the facilities of five of the 
largest grain elevator organizations in the 
country. The principle source of economy 
arising from the merger will be the elimi- 
nation of duplication which occurs in the 
present system of independent marketing. 
The plan has been received with a great 
deal of enthusiasm by farmers, and has 
attracted as well a great number of other 
grain commission houses which seem 
eager to include their facilities in the 
new corporation’s equipment. Over a 
thousand elevator corporations have al- 
ready applied to those in charge of the 
Codperative Marketing Corporation. 

Producers will control the new concern 
on a codperative basis, eliminating profits 
of the middleman. Actual administration 
will be in the hands of executives whose 
duty it will be to see that the grain is 
disposed of at prices favorable to the 
farmer. The executives will be appointed 
by a board of directors, now working out 
the organization. When that is com- 
pleted, the corporation will begin its 
activities with an actual paid-in capital 
of $4,000,000. Headquarters will be in 
Chicago, and the company is incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois. 
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Foreign 
ENGLAND 
Inter-Allied Conference 


Representatives of the eleven nations 
invited to participate in the Inter-Allied 
Conference met in London, July 16, to 
perfect plans for putting the Dawes Plan 
into operation. The delegates were wel- 
comed by Prime Minister MacDonald, 
and the first two days were occupied with 
the task of deciding just what scope the 
deliberations of the plenipotentiaries 
would have. Finally, the question of 
sanctions, of the party who, in case of 
default by Germany, should decide 
whether the default was willful or un- 
avoidable, together with the question of 
creating confidence for the loan of $200,- 
000,000 to Germany were agreed upon 
as the points to be worked out. 

The situation rapidly assumed complex 
proportions when the discussion of the 
loan was reached. The money is to be used 
partly for the establishment of a new 
German bank, partly to pay for deliveries 
to the Allies, and partly to pay the costs 
of the armies of occupation. Naturally, 
the countries upon which the burden of 
floating the loan will fall are anxious to 
have security which will appeal to in- 
vestors. Their demands are grouped 
under three heads: first, that France shall 
evacuate the Ruhr, second, that she will 
not send further armies into the Ruhr in 
case of possible defaults by Germany 
without the authority of the agent- 
general of reparations, and third, that 
the service of the loan shall have preced- 
ence over all other German obligations. 

But Premier Herriot finds himself in a 
difficult position. His hold on the premier- 
ship is none too strong at best. At home, 
Raymond Poincaré stands ready to 
denounce him and to swing the Right 
against him should he acquiesce in any 
demands of the other Allies which will 
mean a deviation from the rights of the 
signatories to the Versailles Treaty. 
Much as he might like to accede to the 
British view of the matter, he does not 
dare to brave the consequences at home. 
Consequently, the French demands are 
bound up with the question of possible 
German defaults. If Germany defaults in 
her payments, — and it seems to be a 
rather widespread belief that she cannot 
avoid doing so within two or three years, 
—who is to decide finally whether the 
default is willful or unavoidable? In the 
past, it has been the Reparations Com- 
mission on which France at present holds 
the deciding vote. It was on a vote of this 
commission, controlled by France, that 
her armies were sent into the Ruhr. 
If France is to continue to hold this 
deciding power which will give her the 
right again to enter the Ruhr, then 
bankers feel that confidence in the loan 
can hardly be expected from investors. 


The entire problem is a tangle which it 
is hoped the near future will work out. 
Owen D. Young, Chairman of the Board 
of the General Electric Company, and 
member of the Dawes commission, has 
been mentioned for the position of agent- 
general. If he is finally appointed, it will 
be his task to head the transfer commis- 
sion which will arrange for the payments 
from Germany and their deposit to the 
account of the Allies. 

American Ambassador Frank B. Kel- 
logg is attending the conference as the 
official American observer with Col. 
James A. Logan, Jr., as his adviser. 


Advertising Convention 


From twenty-two countries, expound- 
ers of the theory that it “pays to adver- 
tise” assembled in London on July 14 for 
the opening of their first international 
convention at Wembley, the scene of the 
British Empire Exposition. Forty-six 





(Underwood §8 Underwood) 
Owen D. Young, prominent member of the 
Dawes commission, has been frequently 
mentioned for the position of agent-general 
for reparations under the Dawes Plan. The 
functions of this all-important officer form 
one of the basic tangles of the Inter-Allied 
Conference at London 


hundred delegates attempted to enter the 
hall to hear the opening speech delivered 
by the Prince of Wales. Eighteen hundred 
of them were Americans. Cheering for the 
Prince was so continuous and hearty that 
when he finally secured silence, he 
abandoned his prepared speech and spoke 
informally, telling his audience that he 
was a firm believer in advertising and 
had, in fact, resorted to it himself on a 
number of occasions. “I look forward to 
a new life, new understanding, and 
new commercialism between the United 
States, the Dominions, and other coun- 
tries to arise from this convention,” he 
said. Trips and luncheons were arranged 
for the delegates to such an extent that 


it was difficult to hold them to their 
business schedule of conferences. The 
leading London stores threw open their 
doors to make possible a comparison of 
London and foreign advertising methods. 
Houston, Texas, was agreed upon for the 
1925 international convention. 


IRELAND 


Eamon de Valera was released on July 
16 from Arbor Hill barracks, where he has 
been a prisoner since last August, to- 
gether with Austin Stack, his chief 
lieutenant and leader with him of the 
Irish Republicans. For almost a year, the 
two have been in the strictest confine- 
ment and have been allowed visits from 
no one. They have been given books and 
writing materials, however, and during 
their incarceration have turned their 
energies to the study of mathematics. 

The Republican party has occupied 
itself with more peaceful proselyting 
since May, 1923, when de Valera ordered 
a cessation of active hostilities. The 
Republican leader has announced that 
he will continue the meeting in County 
Clare during which he was arrested last 
August, but it is too early to predict what 
effect his release will have upon the Irish 
situation. Forty-four Republican deputies 
who were returned in the last elections 
from the Dail Eireann have not yet 
taken their seats. Whether the release of 
de Valera will cause them to change their 
attitudes is not yet apparent. 


FRANCE 


It seems probable that following the 
Inter-Allied Conference in London steps 
will be taken by Premier Herriot leading 
toward recognition of the Russian Soviet 
Government. Notes have been exchanged 
between the Premier and Georgi Tchitch- 
erin, in which it was intimated that visa 
difficulties between the two countries 
would be abrogated, and friendly inter- 
course encouraged. Commercial relations 
are the immediate concern, and the priv- 
ilege of securing necessary passport visas 
with a minimum of difficulty is under- 
stood to have been urged by the French 
leader’s note. Russia, on the other hand, 
complains that the absence of a Russian 
trade mission in France is responsible for 
the abnormal trade conditions existing 
between the two countries. Herriot, as 
leader of the Left, has already committed 
himself strongly to recognition of the 
Soviet Government, and the exchange 
of notes is regarded as the first step toward 
the fulfillment of his promises. 


GERMANY 
The Dawes Plan 


The spectre of an American money dic- 
tatorship is being held up by Nationals 
and radicals in condemning the Inter- 
Allied Conference in London. A current of 
abuse is being directed toward America, 
which is termed a nation of Shylocks, 
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Major Robert Imbrie (left), American Vice Consul at Teheran, Persia, who was beaten 
to death by a fanatical mob while attempting to photograph a sacred fountain. The 
Persian authorities, while doing all in their power to arrest the murderers, assert that 
Major Imbrie had been warned of the danger he confronted in violating Persian 
customs 


according to George Seldes in a dispatch 
to the Chicago Tribune. The London con- 
ference is termed a scheme whereby Gen- 
eral Foch, with French bayonets at his 
back, will extract usury from Germany. 
The opposition is denouncing the $200,- 
000,000 loan on the grounds that Ameri- 
can bankers will demand ten per cent 
interest. German bankers at the present 
time frequently demand five per cent 
monthly, or sixty per cent annually, 
which German business is forced to pay 
or go bankrupt. 


The Reichsbanner 


German Republicans, convinced that 
the monarchists headed by General 
Ludendorff are planning the overthrow of 
the Republic, are forming a new organ- 
ization known as “The Reichsbanner — 
Black-Red-Gold.” Already, it is 300,000 
strong and growing steadily. The move, 
according to an interview with General 
von Schoenaich in the New York Times, 
is calculated to create sufficient sentimént 
against the monarchists to blast forever 
their chances of placing another Emperor 
upon the throne of Prussia. The Repub- 
licans have decided to combat the mon- 
archists with their own methods, and next 
month will be staged the first of a series 
of huge demonstrations. The bands will 
play, there will be parades, and the new 
banner will be much in evidence. General 
von Schoenaich states that the militaristic 
era in Germany is dead. He calls Luden- 
dorff “a man suffering from thwarted 
ambition. He is trying to relive the lost 
days of his war-time glory by strutting 
around Germany, listening to the bands 


play ‘Hail the Conquering Hero.’ ” 


PERSIA 


The tragic death of Major Robert 
Imbrie, Vice Consul of the United States 
at Teheran, Persia, is being mourned 
throughout the country while the Persian 
Government is trying to make what slight 
amends are possible in the apprehension 
and execution of those responsible for the 
barbaric murder. Major Imbrie died on 
July 18 as a result of injuries received 
when he was set upon and beaten by 
a mob of religious fanatics in Teheran. 
The tragedy took place in front of a 
fountain which was said to have worked 
a miracle a short time ago and has been 


since the center of attraction for pilgrims. | 


The Vice Consul had been commissioned 
by the National Geographic Magazine 
to take pictures looking toward the 
preparation of an article on Persia, and it 
was while carrying out this mission and 
photographing the crowd gathered around 
the fountain that he was suddenly at- 
tacked by the mob. Religious feeling be- 
tween the orthodox Sufis and the Bahais 
has been running at an extremely high 
pitch, and when the cry went up that 
Major Imbrie was a Bahai, desecrating 
a sacred emblem, the fanatics rushed upon 
him. The American was wearing a Persian 
cap at the time, and there is nothing to 
show that the attack carried with it any 
significance of feeling as an anti-American 
demonstration. In fact, it seems obvious 
that the unfortunate occurrence was 
simply a case of mistaken identity, tragic 
and extremely regrettable. The Persian 
Government, in expressing its deep regret 
over the incident, promises to do “all in 
its power to fulfill its duties in the case.” 


The Government contends, however, 
that the death of the American was due 
to his own carelessness in insisting on 
taking pictures. Police and soldiers who 
went to his assistance were in turn at- 
tacked by the mob. In Persia, the photo- 
graphing of sacred relics is interdicted by 
custom, while taking pictures of women — 
of whom there were several in the crowd 
— is specifically forbidden. 

Major Imbrie, who holds the degree of 
LL.M. from Yale, entered the American 
Ambulance Service at the beginning of the 
war, serving with distinction in many 
French sectors. He went through the 
siege of Verdun and later volunteered in 
the French Oriental Expedition to Sa- 
loniki. There he contracted fever and 
returned to the United States. At the 
time of our entrance into the war, he was 
too weak physically to reénter active 
service, and was sent to Petrograd in the 
Consular Service. When American Am- 
bassador Francis departed, he took charge 
of American affairs there. Later, he was 
assigned to the Allied High Commission 
at Constantinople, was appointed ob- 
servor of the Angora Government, and 
returned to America at the end of the 
Lausanne negotiations, where he was 
commissioned as a major in the United 
States Reserve Corps. 


BRAZIL 


Meagre and insufficient reports from 
Brazil continue to keep the world in doubt 
as to the exact state of hostilities in the 
important coffee state of Sao Paulo, 
where a rebel army of a strength esti- 
mated at ten thousand men rose against 
the central Government on July 4. Our 
State Department has issued the intelli- 
gence that no Americans are among the 
three thousand civilians reported to have 
been killed already during the revolution, 
and that our consul and commercial at- 
taché are safe. The most rigid telegraphic 
censorship prevents the world at large 
from gaining news of the federal army’s 
progress in crushing the revolt, but it 
appears at the present time that the 
federal forces are holding their own and 
waiting for reinforcements, both naval 
and military, before making a strong 
offensive against the rebels. 

So complete has the censorship been, 
that it has been difficult, even, for the’ 
world at large to get any comprehensive 
idea of the principles at stake in the re- 
volt. A Sao Paulo paper, O Estado de 
S@o Paulo, contains the first actual 
statement of the rebels’ aims. Their 
revolt, it asserts, is not a local outbreak, 
but a concerted movement. The rebels 
are not militating solely against the 
President, but against the administration 
and ideals for which he stands. They de- 
mand that many officials be replaced by 
“men of merit and character, impelled by 
noble traditions,” and assert that the 
present Government is not representative, 
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Letters to the Editor 
The Direct Primary 


Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

You plump the question at your 
readers — “Have the direct primaries, 
in the light of practical experience, 
proved successful?” — with an expectant 
air, as if we were bound to give you a 
plain, unvarnished yes or no for an answer 
without any hedging or trimming. what- 
soever. But we cannot permit you to 
force so narrow a choice upon us. 

The direct primary has worked very 
well in the Lower South, so well indeed 
that the bulk of the voters often do not 
bother to attend the polls at the final 
election, when the selections made at the 
primaries are formally ratified. And in 
general, it may be said that the direct 
primary works better for the dominant 
party in any locality where the two 
parties are unequally matched than for 
the weaker party. The more strongly 
entrenched the dominant party may be, 
the more satisfactory its primaries are; 
and the less satisfactory are the primaries 
of the weaker organization. Likewise, the 
more important the office, the more 
satisfactory the results of the primary 
are likely to be. Other things being equal, 
the direct primary has given greater 
satisfaction in rural districts than in the 
large cities. When men like Mr. Lansing 
pronounce the direct primary a flat 
failure, they presumably are thinking 
particularly of its operation in the great 
cities and industrial States, where the two 
chief parties are closely matched in 
strength. 

I believe your proposed remedy would 
work a,great improvement in the larger 
urban districts and industrial States, es- 
pecially those which the politicians put 
in the doubtful class. It closely resembles 
the plan proposed about fifteen years 
ago by Secretary Charles E. Hughes 
when governor of New York. The direct 
primary was then in its infancy, and 
Governor Hughes was shrewd enough to 
foresee, with remarkable accuracy, how 
it would work out under New York con- 
ditions. His proposals were not accepted 
by the politicians in the New York legis- 
lature without important modifications 
which impaired their value. But they 
were undoubtedly based on a correct 
analysis of the problem. 

There are other changes, however, 
which are indispensable before even the 
most perfect form of direct primary can 
give satisfaction in the big industrial 
States. For instance, attempting to fill 
the minor places on the State ticket and 
many county and other local offices in 
these States by popular election is a farce, 


which ought to be abandoned. But your 
proposal would undoubtedly help secure 
better results, even if other things re- 
mained unchanged. 
Respectfully yours, 
A. N. Hotcomse, 
Bureau of Research in Government, 
Harvard University. 





Sources of Slang 


Augusta, Ga. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Two or three months ago I read the 
report of an interview with an English 
visitor to this country, in which the 
visitor was made to speak pleasantly of 
certain peculiarities of American speech. 

One remark which stuck in my memory 
was an observation in the shape of a 
query as to why we call a man a bird. 

Not long after reading this account, but 
long enough for me to have forgotten just 
where I had read it, I chanced to run 
across the answer to the question which 
had been asked. It may be found in 
“Bleak House,” edition of Thomas Nelson 
Sons, p. 817. Inspector Bucket, in 
speaking of Harold Skimpole, says: “He’s 
a queer bird, is Harold.” 

Another remark made by Inspector 
Bucket, p. 819, shows that the vernac- 
ular of the London streets at the time 
when Dickens wrote “ Bleak House” had 
some resemblance to the speech of this 
day and country. Still speaking of Harold 
Skimpole, he says: “You have got that 
person’s number, and it’s Number One.” 

Very truly yours, 
Epwin Linton. 





Mr. Lansing and Blocs 


Edberg, Alta. 


To the Editor of Tuk INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Although agreeing in the main with 
Mr. Lansing’s treatment of “The Decay 
of American Parties,” it seems to me that 
he is at times inconsistent; for instance: 

“The direct primary is responsible in 
no small degree for the d/oc system, . . .” 

It is my belief that the bloc system 
would have developed with or without the 
direct primary; it is merely the result of 
a desire to correct real or fancied griev- 
ances, and the desire has now grown to get 
a few plums as well — while the getting 
is good. Only a few years ago the railroads 
were riding the people to death; the people 
are now in the saddle, and the railroads 
are feeling the steel. The pendulum swings 
from one extreme to the other. 

Canada has no direct primary, yet the 
Agricultural Bloc at Ottawa has con- 
trolled the King Government for the last 
two years. 

“In a word, the American people 
ought to insist that party-government be 


fully restored and that personal govern- 
ment and government by d/ocs cease. 
This is the only way to rid ourselves 
of favoritism, paternalism, special privi- 
a 

If party government is to rid us of these 
troubles, it must be a different brand 
from that which prevailed during the 


incubating period of our so-called “big: 


business trusts”; there was no bloc ob- 
struction in those days. 

The American Government is probably 
as good as its people; when the people 
want better government, they may have 
it. When one third of the electors fail to 
poll their vote on election day, it’s an 
indication they are not interested. Who 
will say that the whole world has not lost 
more of its character, morals, and religion 
in the past ten years than it will regain 
in the next twenty? 

Yours truly, 
L. C. MatrHews. 





Bits of Applause 


Concord, Massachusetts. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
DEar Sir,— 

I am rejoiced to renew a subscription 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 

There is room for just such a paper, and 
its name and pedigree should be worth 
everything. Today, there certainly could 
not be a better title, for the world is 
going to be saved by Independent Lib- 
erals, though it looks, at present, like 
a pretty slow process. 

Still, let a young and vigorous group 
man the vessel — there should be success 
ahead. 

People of my generation remember 
with a thrill what the old INDEPENDENT 
meant in the Civil War days. How its 
coming was looked for in the towns and 
cities and through the country districts, 
for words of hope and cheer, and incen- 
tive to renewed courage during hard times. 

Sincerely yours, 


L. S. W. Perkins. 


Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I began to read THE INDEPENDENT 
from its-first number in 1848, and I al- 
ways kept up my acquaintance with it. 
But recently it had lost the high literary 
and moral standards of former times and 
had attacked what it once advocated; for 
instance, prohibition and the League of 
Nations. But now I am happy to have 
THE INDEPENDENT come to my room with 
its old cultural atmosphere and high ideals 
that used to make it a power for good in 
the land. It almost renews my youth, 
although I am over ninety, to see it re- 
vived with its early spirit. 

Yours very truly, 
Mary G. Preston. 
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Readers and Writers 
(Continued from page 75) 


followers of Finn. Cuchulain is carefully 
explained as though his name had never 
occurred in modern Anglo-Irish literature, 
and its pronunciation is wrongly indicated. 
On the Penal Laws his dicta are strange, 
as when he declares “not a single Roman 
Catholic in Ireland gave up his life for 
his faith”; they were all punished for 
treason. He omits, however, to explain 
that belief in the Pope as the head of the 
Church was by definition high treason, 
under the Irish Act of 1560. In short, 
Dr. Murray’s history is simply another 
arrangement of the facts to fit into a loyal, 
English, Protestant conception of what 
Ireland was and should have been. It 
clashes incongruously with the last 
portion of the book, which is written by 
the kind of Irishman who has made the 
settlement of the Irish problem possible. 





“Much Ado” at the 
Schauspielhaus 
(Continued from page 78) 


into pure sound. For words, sheer words 
with meaning, rarefied, have a peculiar 
grace. Strip a poet’s words of their 
trappings of interwoven connotation and 
their load of thought, and they will float 
away ringing with the music of the 
spheres. 

But we must beware. If, like the pro- 
ducers at the Schauspielhaus, we begin 
to pare down and minimize the melo- 
drama in Shakespeare, we may be led 
further than we bargained for. We shall 
do better to confine our emulation to the 
physical beauties of the German produc- 
tion. Shakespeare’s scenes can take no 
hurt from being presented by players 
strutting on the simplest of platform 
stages, and his colors of passion or of 
rhetoric may draw fresh meaning from 
the floods of varied light in which they 


are uttered. 





Announcement of 
Judges 


William B. Munro, Professor of Govern- 
ment at Harvard University, and Manley 
O. Hudson, Professor of International 
Law in the Harvard Law School will act 
as judges in THE INDEPENDENT’S $500 
prize contest for the four letters best 
stating the writer’s reasons for selecting 
one of the three major presidential can- 
didates as his choice. They will be as- 
sisted in reaching their decision by the 
editors of THE INDEPENDENT. The clos- 
ing date of the contest is September 15. 


Brief Book Notes 


Tue Pipers or THE Market PLACE. 
By Richard Dehan. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2.00. A full-length 
character novel of London life. 

Quinney’s) Apventures. By Horace 
Annesley Vachell. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2.00. Amusing adven- 
tures of art collecting and a famous 
dealer. 

ConTemporary Criticisms oF Dr. SamM- 
VEL Jounson. Collected and Edited 
by John Ker Spittal. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $6.00. Dr. Johnson, his 
works and his biographers, viewed 
through the eyes of his contemporaries. 

Unver Dispute. By Agnes Repplier. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 
A volume of essays dealing with pres- 
ent-day wranglings and disputes. 

Tue Growth oF Civitization. By W. J. 
Perry. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50. The story of the origin of civili- 
zation and the spread of culture 
throughout the world. 

Ancient InpIAN FABLES AND STORIES. 
Selected by Stanley Rice. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. A selection 
from the Panchatantra. 

THe Wor.tp Unsatancep. By Gustave 
Le Bon. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $3.50. The psychological factors 
of the political, social, and financial 
problems which have arisen since the 
Great War. 

Tue Craverines. By Anthony Trollope. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
$.80. A new volume in the World’s 
Classics Series. 

A Har Century or Sone. Edited by 
George Meason Whicher. New York: 
G. M. Whicher. An anthology of 
Hunter College verse. 

Tue Nature oF Love. By Emmanuel 
Berl. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. The psychology of love, treated 
in a manner contrasted with contem- 
porary idealistic psychology. 

Workers Epucation YEAR Book 1924. 
New York: Workers Education Bureau 
of America. $1.00. The aims of 
workers’ education, the report of the 
Third National Convention, and com- 
plete statistics concerning the move- 
ment. 

Tue Lire or Carvin Coouipce. By 
Horace Green. New York: Duffield 
& Co. $2.50. An interpretation of the 
President by a Washington corre- 
spondent. Interesting illustrations. 

Biack Laucuter. By Llewelyn Powys. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00. A kind of “Robinson Crusoe” 
of the continent of Africa. 

Tue Navat History or THE Wor.p 
War. By Thomas G. Frothingham. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
$3.75. A narrative history of the offen- 
sive operations, 1914-1915, with maps 
and diagrams. 
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Among Our Contributors 


Harry Worcester SMITH, in addi- 
tion to being an inventor and 
financier of note, is dean of 
American sportsmen, and author 
of many articles on fox hunting. 


Grorce Giascow is now diplo- 
matic correspondent of the 
Observer, London, and editor of 
foreign affairs for the Contem- 
porary Review. He is also a special 
correspondent for foreign affairs 
of the Manchester Guardian, and 
a regular contributor to several 
American and Continental peri- 
odicals. 


Frep FE. Haynes is Associate 
Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Iowa. His “Social 
Politics in the United States,” 
which Arthur Pound reviews in 
this issue of THE INDEPENDENT, 
is a valuable contribution to the 
history of politics. 


Howarp R. Marsu is a frequent 
contributor of short stories to the 
magazines. 


Nasotu Henin, Harvard ’08, was 
for five years a correspondent 
of the Brooklyn Eagle and 
manager of the Paris Bureau. 
He covered the Peace Conference 
in Paris for the Universal News 
Service Syndicate, and more 
recently has been an editorial 

’ contributor to the Christian 
Science Monitor, the Boston 
Transcript, the Boston Herald, 
and the Congregationalist. 


.J. Leste Horson, Pu.D., is a 
member of the faculty of Rad- 
cliffe College, and a close student 
of the drama. He has been 
associated with Professor Baker’s 
Forty-Seven Workshop Players, 
and has recently uncovered 
material throwing new light upon 
the field of Restoration drama. 











Tue Saint’s THEATRE. By Horace Fish. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc., and 
Mitchell Kennerley. $2.50. A vivid 
novel of Spain. 

IsLtE or THorns. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.00. A reissue of one of the early 
works of this well-known writer. 








Is theBibleTrue 


A masterful and scholarly Dresentation oe ig 
so-called m —— viewpoint by 


Wishart, pastor of the onal Fountaia 
St. Church. Answers he pe Jennings B 
ép an’squestion. Most talked of subject in - 


Christian world today. This and ° 
estant Crisis,’’ lear tind, sent 
on receipt of 10 cents. Read these remarkable 








sermons. Thousands already distributed. 
r THE EXTENSION CLUB 
110 FOUNTAIN ST. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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The Independent 


Announces 


For August 16 


Why Not Speak Out ? By John Jay Chapman 


“‘ Not what you think of prohibition as a moral issue, but—do 
you break the law?” 


A Prohibition Symposium 
A number of prominent men reply to 
Mr. Chapman. 


The Fallacy of ‘‘ Outlaw War” By Robert Lansing 


“To attempt to abolish war by proclaiming it illegal is utterly 
futile,” says the former Secretary of State. 


Plucking the Prussian Eagle By R. O. Fulton-Husband 


An Englishman’s suggestion for “reducing Prussia to her right- 
ful position within a truly representative German Empire.” 


The Olympic Games By Philip Baker 


“Are the Olympic Games a ‘faked antique’ ?” 
of the 1920 and 1924 British Olympic teams. 


asks the captain 





Next month, with the resumption of weekly publication, THE InpDE- 
PENDENT will add three unusual features: 


J. Sr. Loe Srracuey, editor of the London Spectator, will 
contribute a monthly letter on English politics, person- 
alities, and opinions. 


ARTHUR Pounp will prepare a fortnightly survey of what 
industry is thinking. 


F, P. Cotiier will draw a weekly cartoon. 
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52 issues $5 
26 issues $3 Address 
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